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MR. JAMES HEDDON. 


A SHORT BIOGRAPHY, FROM THE PEN OF PROF. 
COOK, 








AM very glad to accede to the request to give a 

brief account of the life and work of Mr. Hed- 

don. True merit should always be rewarded; 

and as I am acquainted with no more able, 

thoughtful, studious, and hard-working bee- 
keeper in the United States than Mr. Heddon, it is 
with no little pleasure that I call attention to his 
life, his work, and to the valuable results of his 
eareful experiments and thoughtful, studious la- 
bors in the apiary. 

Mr. Heddon was the first specialist in bec-keep- 
ing in Michigan, and one of the first in the ccuntry, 
and thus his fertile, active mind has ever been di- 
rected toward the pocket-book side of bee-keeping; 
and so, as we should expect, all his work, experi- 
ments, and influence are right in the spirit of this 
intensely practical age. Best of all, from a longand 
intimate acquaintance with him I feel assured that 
ell his labor, both of hand and mind, has ever been 
impelled by an honest purpose and sincere desire 
to advance the vocation of his choice. 

It has often been remarked, that Michigan owes 
much of her reputation for push and enterprise to 
the fact that most of her inhabitants came from 
New England, many gaining wide experience from 
a short stay in New York. Mr. Heddon took advan- 
tage of one of these New-York sojourns, as he was 
born in the rich Genesee Valley of Western New 
York, Aug. 28, 1845. Thus he is now forty years of 
age. Like Patrick Henry he had no irresistible 
thirst for book-learning, much preferring his fish- 
hook, his gun, and a stroll in the fields and forest. 





Very likely this was owing largely to the faulty 
methods of the schools. Had the dull books of stu- 
pid text-book writers been replaced by the interest- 
ing things fresh from nature, how eagerly would 
this schoolboy have probed them to their very 
depths! No one can know Mr. Heddon without 
retognizing at once that he isa natural student. 
Given;the right mental food, and how eagerly 
Pen pa have swallowed, digested, and assimilat- 

In stature, Mr. Heddon is below the average, 
while his form is slight and wiry. He is extremely 
nervous, and his keen, intense expression, and 
spare, almost pinched features, would lead Mrs. 
Harrison to remark that he was fed on mince pie, 
ham, and sausage. But let me say that I have been 
there, and I know that excellent sense and the best 
taste and judgment rule in the Heddon kitchen. 
Mr. Heddon is gaunt and lean because he hasa 
twenty-horse-power nervous organism in a ten- 
horse-power physique. His nervous tension and 
mental energy have always been vexed that their 
dwelling-house were not bigger and stronger, and 
are determined to destroy it; and it behooves our 
good friend to look sharply or they will succeed. 

Mentally Mr. Heddon is exceptionally vigorous 
and gifted. The Rev. Mr. Gage once told me that 
he was especially interested in a certain young man 
in his village, who, with an opportunity, would cer- 
tainly make a scientist. Years after, I became ac- 
quainted with this same promising young man in 
Mr. Heddon. 

As a speaker, Mr. Heddon is unusually vigorous. 
His sentences are always to the point, and his fig- 
ures and illustrations are often irresistible. I have 
known him at our State conventions to hold every 
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person spellbound as he explained, often at great 
length, his experiments, views, and methods. The 
same spirited, forcible style characterizes his writ- 
ings, as all who tread the bee journals know. His 
nervous ehetgy, ¢xc@ssive love of fun, and desire 
for hard-earned victory, make him an eager con- 
troversialist. He fairly grows fat, mentally, in a 
good square honest intellectual wrestle. I have 
sometimes almost feared, 1 hope without reason, 
that his love of triumph made him to rejoice at the 
discomfiture of an opponent as much asin the vic- 
tory of the right and true. I have also wondered 
if, as with most of us, prejudice might not at times 
warp his judgment respecting those who differed | 
with him in view. His nervous temperament, and | 
slight, overworked body, would make this possible. 
A& ‘he ‘has sometimes written me in a comphiining 
mood of some element in the bee-keeping world, I 
have thought of Christ’s remark to Martha, ‘Thou 
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ing wife has been Mr. Heddon’s only partner for 
the seventeen years of his bee-keeping experience. 

Mr. Heddon has told me that he commenced bee- 
keeping with nothing except astout heart, and he 
had given this away to that “sweetest girl.” He 
has been a specialist all that time, except for a brief 
period of iate, when he has sold supplies. This di- 
version he has told me was a loss to him. Now he 
is worth thousands of dollars. He went into the 
supply business in 1879, in hopes that, by a circular, 
he could answer many of the questions that now 
came to him in letters, and save time to his bus- 
iness. His present capital he credits almost ex- 
clusively to honey production. He has had as many 
as 550 colonies of bees at one time, which were kept 
inthree separate apiaries. He now has 450 in two 
apiaries. In 1877 his Glenwood apiary, worth $1500, 
and numbering £9 colonies, gave him a cash income 
of $1070, and increased to 207 colonies, all but two of 





JAMES HEDDON, DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN, 


art troubled about many things,’ and have wished 
we were all Marys who had “chosen the good part”’ 
that should not be taken away from us. 

How many of us have found the door to a delight- 
fullife, in the most beautiful and charming gir! of 
the world! This was doubly true of Mr. Heddon. 
The “sweetest girl in the town’”’ not only provid- 
ed Mr. H. with one of the happiest homes in the 
State, but led him into apiculture. Miss Hastings’ 
father was a bee-keeper, and with him Mr. Heddon 
worked one year. No wonder he advises all to take 
a year with an experienced bee-keeper. If he will 
furnish conditions like those of his own apprentice- 
ship, 1 think few young men will hesitate. As lit- , 
tle wonder that he looks so fondly on the **gude 
wife’? when she took him from the dull routine, 
machine-like life of the clerk, into the active, 
pleasant, intellectual life of the apiary. This loy- 


which came through the following winter in good 
condition. The expensein caring for this apiary 
that year was $200. One year, with 16 colonies he 
increased to 23, and sold $800 worth of honey. All 
of the 33 colonies wintered the succeeding winter. 
At that time honey sold for a very high price. His 
largest yield for one season, of a single colony, was 
410 lbs., all but 48 of which was extracted. He once 
secured 29 lbs. 13 oz. of unripe extracted honey as 
the result of a single day’s gathering of a single 


; colony. 


Of course, all has not been smooth sailing, as he 
has as large stories to tell of winter losses. He 
thinks the winter of 1884-5 snatched $1800 from his 
pocket-book; yet he murmurs not, as he thinks that 
winter solved the difficulty, and he will lose no 
more. We all hope he is correct. 

Mr. Heddon is very neat and methodical. It is a 
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very great pleasure td visit his place. I think I 
never visited an apiary Where more taste and good 
judgment were displayed in all the arrangements 
of the bee-yard. 

The valuable improvements which Mr. Heddon 
has given to our industry are many, and will most 
interest the readers of this sketch. All that I shall 
name, I feel certain are original, and nearly all I 
know to be excellent, from actual experience. 

I have found the slatted honey-board a very val- 
uable adjunct to the. Langstroth hive. This, when 
made just right, keeps the sections perfectly neat. 
The spaces must be just over the center of the top- 
bars of the frames in the brood-chamber, and the 
spaces between top-bar and slats no more nor less 
than a bee-space. This prevents the brace-combs, 
and such a honey-board needs only to be tested to 
be retained in every apiary. His modification of 
the Langstroth hive, omitting the porti¢o, the tel- 
escopie upper story and cover, and the bevel of the 
Simplicity, have so pleased me, after a two-yeurs’ 
trial, that [ would never think to return to the old 
styles. Those who condemn, surely have never 
tried it. The shade board is also much superior to 
tree, evergreen, or grapevine. 

Like myself, Mr. Heddon used sections before he 
ever saw them elsewhere. Though original with us, 
their use in our apiaries may not have priority. 

Mr. Heddon's shipping-crate, as 1 state in my 
book, is neat and cheap, and was the fit'st sub- 
stantial improvement in that article. 

The section-crate, with bee-space above and be- 
low, will probably never be excelled in securing 
comb honey without separators. After two years’ 
use I pronounce it Simply perfection. I was almost 
disappointed in not seeing it in the new hive. 

I have already reviewed the new book, and there 
spoke of the new hive and system. There can be 
no question of the originality of these, and hardly 
less that they are a marked improvement and will 
soon come into general use. I have never tried 
these, but the experienced bee-keeper docs not 
need to try every invention to be assured of its ex- 
cellence. 

Mr. Heddon has also practiced the principles of 
breeding, as followed by our successful breeders of 
other domestic animals; that is. he has crossed two 
valuable breeds, and by selection has secured a 
strain, with the excellences of both the original 
races, and without their undesirable qualitics. He 
claims this; and while I have not tested his iinprov- 
ed strain, Iam certain that the above is the method 
which must be employed to secure the best bce. 

Lastly, Mr. Heddon suggested the “ Bee-keepers’ 
Union,” which may and will be of great service to 
our industry. Each of us is liable to prosecution by 
those ignorant and prejudiced, and we need just 
such an organization to aid us in protecting our 
rights, andin maintaining the high position which 
our industry deservedly holds among tke pursuits 
of the world. 

Mr. Heddon has been President of the Michigan 
Association, and a very poor one he made. A pres- 
ident must be staid and serene, and without nerves, 
which does not describe our Dowagiae friend. 

I wish I could say just how many children our 
friend has. This I know: That when at his house, 
some years since, among the many attractions I 
Saw were some very beautiful children, those best 
ornaments in every home. A. J. CooK. 


Agricultural College, Mich., May, 1886. 





RAISING PLANTS FOR HONEY ALONE. 


FIGWORT. 





N the spring Of 1883 I planted an acre of figwort 
roots on rich, low ground. The ground was 
well prepared, marked both ways as for corn, 
and the plants came up finely, scarcely one 
missing, although a good share of them were 

shipped from Medina, Ohio. Part of them I found 
growing near home, and these were transplanted, 
with no chance for drying the roots. I don’t know 
that I could see any difference in the growth of 
these latter and the ones that were shipped. They 
were carefully tended, the same as ¢orm, with cul- 
tivator and hoe, grew finely, and, a little before 
white-clover bloom was over, came in bloom nicely. 
When in full bloom it was a fine sight to see how 
thick the bees were upon them. I can not say how 
much honey the acre yielded, nor what was the 
quality. I have often wondered bow it could be de- 
termined so accurately what quantity of honey 
could be obtained from a given amount of pastur- 
age; and the quality, where the resource is limited. 
I am of the impression, that, to be profitable, a 
honey-plant that yields no other crop must be able 
to hold the ground after the first year, without any 
cultivation, so the second yeat my field of figwort 
was left untouched. It grew finely, and blossomed 
as profusely, if not more so, than the first year. 
Some weeds grew up among it, but not a great 
many, as it had been kept as clean as a garden the 
preceding year. The weeds seemed to do little or 
no harm. Thousands of young plants came up this 
second year, from seeds dropped the first summer. 


| I let them all grow, holding rigidly to the plan of 
| leaving the ground to take care of itself. I looked 


with some interest to see whether the next, or third 
year (1885), the young or old plants would do the 
better. But I looked in vain. Neither young nor 
old showed a leaf. They were dead, root and 
branch. Would they have lived better on different 
ground? Sweet clover lived through, side by side, 
on the same ground. Would they have lived 
through if the winter had been milder?, It was, 
perhaps, the severest winter ever known here. 
Would it have done better if the ground had been 
partly occupied by grass? Where I haye seen it 
growing wild, it has been in thick grass (although I 
have seen very little thus growing), or on ground 
thore or less shaded. Would it take care of itself 
in a basswood grove? 
MELILOT, OR SWEET CLOVER. 

This is imported under the name, of Bokhara, al- 
though some think there is a little difference. Per- 
haps the principal difference is, that the, imported 
seed is cleaned of the hull; the domestic, not. For 
years I have known little patches of melilot on the 
roadside, or elsewhere, that seemed to take care of 
themselves from year to year. Moreover, from all 
I have read about it I thought I had a right to infer 
that it would grow and prosper anywhere, simply 
by scattering seed there. Now, however sure it 
may be to grow under the most adverse circum- 
stances, and prosper with the most provoking per- 
sistence where it is not wanted, there is possibly 
such a depth of ignorance and bad management as 
to wither even the ambition of sweet clover. I 
have spent perhaps $40.00 in trying to get a fine 
stand of it, and am compelled to say it has been 
mostly a failure. Before I forget it, I want to say 
that, so far as I have observed, the quality of soil 
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seems to have little to do with the success of this 
plant. Perhaps the rankest growth has been on 
yellow clay,or subsoil thrown up, where nothing 
else cared to grow; but possibly the very fact that 
no other vegetation grew there gave the melilot a 
better chance. I have, however, seen nearly as 
good growth on bottom land, with rich soil. I 
reasoned that, as the volunteer patches had no 
care from year to year, simply the seed dropping 
on the ground through the fall and winter, if I im- 
itated this, success was certain. So, when a light 
snow was on the ground I sowed some 20 acres, in- 
cluding ground in almost every condition. Some 
of it was pasture, some sod which was not pastured; 
some, ground which had been in other crops, some 
very rich, some so poor that it was as bare of veg- 
etation as the middie of the road. In this. poor, 
bare ground, occasionally a seed grew, perhaps arod 
apart; but what did grow was strong and vigorous. 
On a bank of yellow clay, thrown out in digging a 
cellar, was a pretty good catch, and some seed came 
on ground which had been cultivated, especially on 
the low ground, adjoining the figwort. I do not 
know that a single seed grew among the grass, 
either pastured or not. This seems strange to me, 
for I have seen it growing well in grass where self- 
sown, and I can not see why, in all these acres, none 
came. I have done nothing since with any that did 
come, and it has held its own, and in some places 
has increased to five patches, perhaps, in all, cover- 
ing an acre or more. Some that was covered light- 
ly with a hoe in the fall did pretty well. Mr. Root, 
1 think, recommended sowing with a drill. 1 be- 
lieve it would be an improvement. Where it is 
self-sown, only a few out of thousands of seeds 
grow; and if covered, more might grow. I had 
better success sowing on the roadside. Of course, 
it could not grow in the middle of the road, but on 
the edge, just at the line of demarcation between 
the road and the grass, it did well. In general, 
what fell among the grass never came; but there 
was one place where it grew well fora long dis- 
tance rightin thick grass. The only way } can ac- 
count forits growing just at the edge of the road is, 
that at that point the wheels in a muddy time would 
imbed the seed in the ground, but not run over it 
enough afterward to prevent its growing. The 
place where it grew in the grass was one where 
wagons were sometimes driven, especially in a 
muddy time, but never traveled enough to kill the 
grass. 

One spring I had a piece of ground nicely pre- 
pared, and sown with oats. After the oats were 
dragged'in, melilot was sown, and I can not tell now 
whether it was brushed in or not. It came up well, 
making a-very nice, even stand, but pretty thick on 
the ground, if it should stool out any. The next 
spring I looked with eager interest, almost before 
it was time for it to start, but could find very few 
stalks starting. Later I could find but few, and 
their roots seemed coming out of the ground. By 
the time it should have shown big stalks, not a sign 
of one was to be seen on the ground; and although 
the ground has since been untouched, not one 
plant has appeared, the ground being well covered 
with clover and grass, which came up of itself. 
Was it because the ground was s0 nice and mellow, 
that the frost heaved out all the melilot? If we 
had a drill that would plantin hard ground or sod, 
would it be a success? C. C. MILLER, 340—226. 

Marengo, Ill., May 20, 1886. 





Friend Miller, we are very much indebted 
to you for the facts you have given. I did 
not know before that anybody had ever 
started out on so extensive a scale as 20 
acres of any one single plant, for honey 
alone. Your experience in figwort is about 
like my own, only mine didn’t all die the 
third year. The penee got rusty and sickly, 
and sort 0’ dwindled away. A new planta- 
tion, now in its second year, is looking 
beautifully. I agree with you, that it is 
very difficult indeed to tell how much honey 
we get from acertain plant. I have some- 
times thought I should like to find a locality 
where there was absolutely no yield of honey 
at all; then I would have an acre of figwort 
for, say, four or five colonies of bees. If 
these bees gathered honey, and filled sections 
while the figwort was in bloom, and gave 
nothing as soon as it was out of bloom, we 
could tell something about it. Our efforts 
to cultivate sweet clover were also a good 
deal like yours, although one patch on poor 
ground showed, the second year, during the 
months of May and June, such a beautiful 
stand that farmers came to see it for some 
distance around, and it was a good deal 
talked of as a forage plant. 

There is something funny about this 
whole matter of nature and art. Plants 
that have been cultivated for years, like 
wheat, oats, corn, ete., behave correctly, and 
almost invariably thrive under artificial 
treatment; but plants that have always 
been wild, some way don’t seem to take 
kindly to artificial methods; in fact, they 
die under the best of care; while if let 
alone they thrive wonderfully, If we close- 
ly look into the matter, we may, perhaps, 
find some little trifling thing that upsets the 
whole experiment. Just now Lam a good 
deal puzzled about my poultry. <A hen that 
has the range of our whole 18 acres made a 
nest on the ground, under a lumber-pile, 
and she hatched every egg but one; and 
more than that, she went off with her eight 
chickens, without a bit of care from any- 
body. When they were four or five days old 
she was discovered off by herself, with every 
chick as bright and brisk as a cricket. They 
didn’t have any corn meal nor cracked 
wheat, nor bread and milk, and yet they 
seemed to be good for a half-mile tramp, 
chasing their mother. Well, in my nice 
pases gare with all its modern appliances, 

get only two or three chickens from a set- 
ting—sometimes not a chick. Last season I 
feared my Brahma rooster was bad, and so I 
bought a higher-priced one; but it does not 
make any difference. Old Dame Nature 
beats me all to pieces. The fowls that have 
the run of our whole 18 acres board them- 
selves, lay eggs, and raise chickens; ex- 
pense, 0; income, a good lot of eggs every 
day. Your expression, *‘ depth of ignorance 
and bad management,” some way seems to 
fit me tiptop. Well, I think I know where 
the truth is. If we try hard enough we can 
assist nature; but if we don’t look out, we 
shall be only stumbling-blocks. May God 
give us wisdom in our work with honey- 
bees, honey-plants, poultry, stock, and all 
these other wonderful and necessary gifts 
to his children ! 
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THE FIRM OF JANE MEEK & BROTHER. 
A Serial Story in Ten Chapters. 





BY REV. W. D. RALSTON. 
CHAPTER VI. 
A TALK ON SWARMING. 
8 the Meek family gathered around the din- 
9 ner-table that day it would have been diffi- 
cult to introduce a conversation on any 
subject but bees, all were so excited by 
what had occurred. The reader might be in- 
terested in some things there said. 

Jane remarked, “ It was too funny to see the bees 
pouring out of the old nail-keg, as they seemed so 
very anxious to get out; they seemed as if anxious 
to leave the old hive. It seems strange to me that 
they should want to leave the old hive, which has 
plenty of honey, and go out into the world without 
knowing whether or not they could find a hive or 
hollow tree in which to live.” 

Her father replied, ‘In like manner I have often 
wondered that a young lady will leave her father’s 
house, nicely furnished, where she can have all her 
heart could wish, and go away, often to a distant 
State, with a young man whois not able to afford 
her even a comfortable house.”’ 

Jane said, “I will never do such athing. I will 
always stay with you and mamma, and my dear 
brother Tommy.” 

Said her father, “ You no doubt feel so now; but I 
think when you are a woman you will change your 
mind. At least, I could hardly eXpect that you 
would do differently from what your mother did; 
and I know she left a nice comfortable home, the 
society of parents, brothers, and sisters, and came 
away here with me, a poor minister, who had no 
home of my own to offer her.” 

Jane replied, very innocently, “* But then, it was 
to live with you, papa; I would go anywhere to 
live with you; but I will never leave you and ma, 
and go anywhere to live with a strange man or 
boy.” 

Mr. Meek looked over at his wife. There was a 
smile on the faces of both. He then said, ** I think 
it is this way about the swarming. God has plant- 
ed in the heart of all living things a desire to multi- 
ply their kind. Bees multiply by swarming. When 
they become numerous in the hive, and begin to be 
crowded for room, they swarm, and thus form a 
new colony.” 

“T wish, papa,” said Jane, ‘you would tell us all 
about bees swarming, for to me it is a very strange 
and curious thing.” 

He accordingly began. ‘I have told you that the 
queen is not the ruler of the hive. If there are 
rulers in it, I think they are the busy little workers. 
I imagine some pleasant day, when honey is com- 
ing in nicely, and the hive is rapidly increasing in 
population, a number of these busy fellows put 
their heads together and ask each other, ‘Don’t you 
think we had better have a swarm?’ All present 
being of that mind, they then pass through the 
hive, saying, in bee-language, to every one they 
meet, ‘ We must prepare for swarming.’ Well, the 
first preparation they make is to begin raising 
drones. The queen lays two kinds of eggs, called 
drone and worker eggs. Bees also build two kinds 
of comb, called drone and worker comb. The 
drone-comb has larger cells than the worker, and 
in it drone-egygs are laid, and in it drones are 








hatched. Both kinds of comb are also used for 
storing honey and pollen. If the bees have no 
thoughts of swarming, the queen either does not 
lay in drone-cells, or, if she does, the bees destroy 
the eggs. But when once they get what is termed 
the swarming fever they are as careful of the 
drone as of the worker brood. The next step is to 
construct queen-cells. These cells are very differ- 
ent from the other two kinds. They are placed in 
an opposite direction on the combs, the open end 
being downward, and they are never used as store- 
cells. The queen either lays worker-eggs in these 
cells, or the workers remove eggs into them. 
Queens can not be hatched from drone-eggs. It is 
believed that it is the kind of cells in which queens 
are hatched, with the kind of food given them by 
the workers, that makes them queens. When bees 


want to raise a queen they are not satisfied with. 


one merely, but build a number of cells, and raise a 
number of queens. For a time after the queen- 
cells are formed, the queen does not seem to pay 
any attention to them. Eight days afterthe eggs 
are laid, the young queens are large enough to be 
sealed over. It is then that the first swarm comes 


off. The old queen, impelled by some motive, - 


leaves the hive, accompanied by a great number 
of bees, and form what we call a swarm. Re- 
member, the old queen always goes with the first 
swarm.” 

Tommy here inquired if the queen Mr. Brown 
gave them in the nail-keg was now in the new hive. 

His futher said she certainly was, unless she had 
died, and the bees had raised another to take her 
place. 

“There is no queen in the nail keg now, but 
there are little baby queens in their royal cells, or 
cradles. In eight days these cells will hatch, and 
then probably a second swarm will come from the 
old hive.” 

“Oh! I remember,” said Jane. ‘The book tells 
us that, if we put our ear to the old hive, just be- 
fore the second swarm comes off, we can hear the 
queens saying peep, peep; just like little chicks 
when they chip their shells, and I will hear them if 
I can.” 

Her father continued. ‘The first queen that 
hatches out wants to tear up the other cells and 
kill the yourg queensin them. She may then de- 
part with the second swarm, which is always a 
smaller swarm than the first; and, if the weather is 
favorable, it may be expected on the eighth or ninth 
day after the first. If there is a third swarm it will 
probably be the same day or the second or the day 
following. It will be still smaller than the second. 
There ought to be no third swarm, and it would be 
better if there were no second; but the bees ina 
hive seem at times to be seized with this swarming- 
fever so badly that they will swarm until the old 
colony is almost broken up.” 

“T should like to ask you, papa,” said Jane, “if 
bees hunt up a future home for themselves before 
they come off as a swarm.” 

“That isa thing not positively known,” said her 
father; ‘but the general belief is, that bees swarm, 
and settle as ours did to-day, and thén a company 
start out as scouts to look up anew home. If the 
swarm is hived before long, and the hive then re- 
moved to its stand before these scouts return, all is 
well; but if not, and the scouts find a tree, and then 
return to the colony, they may induce it to leave 
the hive and go to the woods, even after it has 
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been hived. It is certain that some colonies go to 
the woods without having selected a tree, and there 
cluster upon some branch until a tree is found. 
There are also other instances that seem to indi- 
cate that the bees had their future home selected 
before they swarmed. Hence I say your question 
is one I can not answer. I think if an apiary is 
properly watched during swarming time, the 
swarms hived in nice cool hives, and then shaded 
from the sun, not very many colonies will leave 
for the woods. Still, there will be one now and 
then, notwithstanding the greatest care. Usually 
those losing many colonies are careless persons. 
Their bees swarm unnoticed, hang until tired out, 
and then leave for the woods. Or they are hived, 
and then placed in the sun without a particle of 
shade, their new combs melt down, and they leave 
for the woods.” 

The next day at dinner Mr. Meek said to the chil- 
dren, “That was a large swarm, and it ought to 
make us some surplus honey. I want you to make 
ready a case of sections, and place it on their hive.” 

The children were eager to do this; but of course 
their father had to show them how to do it. They 
first brought a rack, and enough sections to fill it. 
Each rack held eighteen. They then selected 
eighteen pieces of thin foundation, and dipping the 
end of each piece into a melted mixture of bees- 
wax and rosin, which their father had prepared, 
they quickly placed that end in the center of the 
top piece of a section, and held it there for a 
few seconds until the melted wax cooled, and se- 
curely fastened it. Thus they prepared the entire 
eighteen. They next arranged them in the rack, 
with boards on each side, and separators between 
each row of sections. The three rows had the ap- 
pearance of three ordinary-sized honey-boxes, only 
differing in the manner in which they could be ta- 
ken apart. Mr. Meek had directed this work, and 
now with a wedge-shaped strip he pressed them 
firmly together, and they were held so. 

The smoker was then lighted, and a little smoke 
blown into the entrance of the hive. After waiting 
a few minutes he todk away the cap, while Tommy, 
with a screw-driver, loosened the boards over the 
frames, and removed them. While he was doing 
this Jane used the smoker, blowing a little on the 
bees whenever they showed any signs of becoming 
excited. Mr. Meek looked at the combs which had 
been already started, and said they were being 
built straight. Tommy then placed the case of sec- 
tions on the hive; and when all was nicely arrang- 
ed Mr. Meek replaced the cap. 

To be continued July 1. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT HONEY FROM 
THE SPANISH NEEDLE. 


ALSO SOME HINTS IN REGARD TO GETTING RID OF 
SMALL ANTS. 


RIEND ROOT:—Like a general in the army, 
you seem to be “headquarters” in apicul- 
ture, and are continually receiving reports 
from all along the line; but, unlike the gen- 
eral, you send those reports right back so 

that all may know what is being done. 

Llive near the middle of a prairie—being about 
two miles from timber on two sides, the other two 
sides being treeless except orchards, which are 
quite numerous. I have buta few colonies of bees; 
and when the bees have to go to the timber for pas- 











ture I find those near the timber are more prosper- 
ous than mine; but during the smartweed and 
Spanish-needle bloom, which are our principal hon- 
ey-plants here, my bees excel others’ in producing 
honey. The condition they are in at the beginning 
of the honey-flow may have something to do with it, 
as I endeavor to have strong colonies at that time. 
The Spanish needle of which I speak is different 
from the Spanish needle in States further east. It 
has a yellow flower, and the seed is broad and flat, 
with a needle-like projection from each. corner at 
the outer end. The length is about the same as 
those of the other variety of Spanish needle. The 
honey has a yellowish tint, and is of a nice rich 
flavor. Ido not find this plant mentioned in the 
dictionary, and it may have some other name; but 
I know of no other, and I mention it particularly 
because of its abundant yield of honey. We have 
some white clover, but not enough to get surplus 
honey from. Some of our bee-men are having 
alsike clover seed sown by way of experiment, to 
see whether it will be profitable. 

In this section, as far as I know, wintering is gen- 
erally done on summer stands, with little or no pro- 
tection, except a fence or orchard for a windbreak. 
I know of one man who set posts along the west 
side, to the tops of which he nailed a board, and 
against which he stacked corn-fodder. His build- 
ings served as protection on the north. I might 
add, chaff cushions are used by all practical bee- 
keepers within my knowledge. 

Last season was not a good one for honey—atout 
one-third of a crop, or 40 lbs. per colony, being a 
fair average. The increase was not enough to 
make up the mortality of the previous winter. 

Il notice in the reports that some are troubled 
with little red ants in bee-hives, eating queen-cells, 
etc. No person who has not had experience knows, 
or can form any idea, what a trouble and pest these 
little ants can be. They will get in the cupboard, 
and are especially fond of light bread, pies, cookies, 
ete. The good housewife may set the legs of her 
safe in water; but if one of the cups becomes dry, 
or she leaves the broom leaning against it, or it 
touches the wal! in any place, she is horrified to 
find the little red creatures have invaded her pan- 
try. If there is any thing in the world that will 
make a woman scold, it is red ants. She may 
brush and rub and scrape and scrub, only to have a 
new army as soon as the shelves are dry. Some one 
said in GLEANINGS, “Treat the nests with hot 
wuter.”” But whoever saw a red-ants’ nest? They 
must have had a microscope. Why, I should think 
half a dozen full-grown red ants could get on the 
head of acommon brass pin, and not be crowded 
either. I judge they can smell,’ but they must have 
asmall nostril. I don’t know how they can find 
sweets so readily unless they can smell, Last sum- 
mer they got in my honey-house, in my honey, and 
among my bees. The first thing I did was to clean 
out my house—emptied it of every thing, and gave 
it a thorough cleansing with soap and water. When 
it dried (as it soon did) I saturated the floor with 
kerosene, and was afterward careful not to let 
honey-cans touch the side of the building. I was 
not bothered with a red ant there afterward. I 
then saturated the bottom-board and lower edge of a 
hive, and was troubled no more in that hive. We 
took covers of glass cans and set under safe-legs, 
and filled the cups with the same liquid. It is soon 
absorbed; but about two applications are sufficient 
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to keep these pests away foraseason. The scent 

of the oil seems to be obnoxious to them, and they 

will not cross where the oil has been applied. Let 

those troubled with red ants try coal oil, and report 

success. GEO. WISEHEART. 
Iola, Clay Co., Ills., Feb. 22, 1886. 


ro imme 


MOVING BEES IN THE DEAD OF WIN- 
TER. 


NOT ALWAYS FATAL, AND SOME OTHER FACTS IN 
REGARD TO THE MATTER. 
T struck me that areport in regard to my suc- 

6 cess in moving bees during the past and pre- 

vious winters might not be out of place, as 

there seems to be a great aversion to moving 

an apiary during the cold season. I commenc- 
ed bee-keeping with one swarm in the summer of 
1881. This was moved about Christmas, by sleigh, a 
distance of about 12 miles. It wasin a hive holding 
aframe about the size of the American. 

The summer of 1882 found me with 4 swarms, the 
first having swarmed three times. These I fed 
about 40 lbs. of granulated sugar, having previous- 
ly taken about 12 lbs. of honey. I packed them in 
boxes, leaving about 6 inches on all sides, filled with 
cut straw. I again moved, about New Year's, 12 
miles, and again in April, 1883, 3 miles, in each case 
by sleigh. The four colonies wintered well; and 
during that year I transferred to Simplicity hives 
and increased to 14, with 303 Ibs. of surplus honey. 
I fed 73 lbs. of granulated sugar, and moved all col- 
onies in October, 1883, 5 miles, to the railroad sta- 
tion, and thence per car 30 miles. 

After moving I transferred all to chaff hives 
(Root’s). I found a great many bees had died in 
transit; having left the quilts on, the bees had 
forced their way above, and had either died of starv- 
ation or suffocation. The day of moving was very 
warm. Three of these succumbed during the win- 
ter of 1883, leaving ll, spring count. During the 
summer of 1884 I increased to 22, taking 475 Ibs. of 
surplus honey. I fed 142 lbs. of granulated sugar. 
These were moved again in October, by wagon and 
car, a distance of 80 miles; 14 were in Root’s chaff 
hives, and 8in Simplicity. The Simplicity I packed 
in straw clamp. 

A large quantity of very dark honey was gather- 
ed during the fall, which I took to be goldenrod, as 
the blossom of that plant was particularly profuse 
that season. Soon after Christmas the bees began 
to show signs of uneasiness; many were evidently 
affected with dysentery, and on the slightest mod- 


eration of the extreme cold they came out and. 


dropped from the alighting-board on the snow. 
During the mild spell at the end of February, I 
found that 16 were dead; the remaining 6 were all 
either very weak, badly affected with dysentery, 
or both. I fed the survivors candy. When I again 
examined I found that all were gone. My consola- 
tion was, that I was not alone, and that bee-keepers 
near by, with five times my length of experience, had 
suffered a similar loss. I took heart of grace, and 
in the spring of 1885 I sent for 4 four-frame nuclei 
from Viallon, and some queens from Root. The 
first nucleus proved a complete failure, through a 
young queen being hatched out, and the old one be- 
ing destroyed. From the other three were built up 
11 good colonies. I took 360 lbs. of honey, extract- 





ing all after the flow had ceased, and thei fed 287 
Ibs. of granulated sugar made into syrup. 

In view of the fact that I intended to move the 
bees again during the coming winter, and the loss 
of the previous winter, I took particular care in 
fixing up. Having raised the frames about 1% 
inches higher than their summer position by plac- 
ing blocks under the shoulders of frames, 1 con- 
tracted the brood-chamber to about two-thirds of its 
usual size, leaving half the number of frames prop- 
erly spaced. Ithen packed chaff behind the divi- 
sion-board, pinned the frames to the blocks with 
large tacks, arranged a space above the frames, 
covered with cloth, then packed loos chaff to fill 
the upper story of the chaff hive. On the first of 
February this year; the hives were removed one 
mile and a half to the car, remained 2 nights and 
nearly 2 days on board, during the coldest nap we 
had last winter. They were then removed from 
the railroad station, stored in a room for two days 
and nights, then moved to the open air, the snow 
piled up onthe north-east and west sides, with a 
slight covering over the ecntrance on the south. 
They were then moved again April 5. On examin- 
ing them I found all in excellent condition, queens 
all present, raising brood, and very few dead bees; 
in some hives there were none at all. 

IT hope not to have any more experience in mov- 
ing bees in winter. I thought this report might be 
of some benefit to any who may find it necessary to 
do so. I was much inclined to sell rather than 
move, but selling would have been the more expen 
sive way out of the difficulty. 

T. CHAPMAN GRAHAM. 

Wingham, Ont., Canada, May 3, 1885. 

Friend G., I should think you had had ex- 
perience enough in moving bees in the win- 
tertime. If l were you I think { would stop 
moving bees or else stop keeping them. We 
value the facts you furnish, Cowener: 


to 
THE LOCATION OF AN APIARY. 





THE IMPORTANT BEARING IT HAS UPON SUCCESS- 
FUL WINTERING. 





ow Y experience corroborates the words of Mr. 
France, on page 352 of the current volume 
wae §6oOf GLEANINGS, where he says: “ In the lo- 

: cation of an apiaty I am satisfied that a 

great deal of our success or ill success 
eomes.”’ My home apiary is located on the south 
side of our barns, and near enough them to be pro- 
tected from the north wind. The other sides are 
partially protected by an orchard. Here I have 
wintered, on an average, 78 colonies during the past 
six years; and, with the exception of winter before 
last, when 12 out of 117 starved to death, I have 
never lost acolony. Last fall I packed 155 colonies 
in this yard, and I have 152 at present, one having 
been stolen during the winter, and the other two 
being queenless. 

My hives are in rows running east and west, and 
quite close together; and it is a noticeable fact that 
the outside row on the south contains nearly all 
my poorest colonies. It seems almost incredible 
that one row of hives should furnish appreciable 
protection to an adjoining row, yet I am unable oth- 
erwise to account for the great difference between 
this outside row and the rest of my colonies. 

Two years agol started an out-apiary. Not ap- 
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preciating then, as I do now, the importance of a | 
good windbreak to an apiary, we selected ground | 
which slopes to the east and north-east; and where 
both the north and south winds have an unimped- 
ed sweep. Winter before last we lost one quarter 
of our bees in this apiary, while most of the others 
came through mere wrecks. The past winter, one- 
sixth were lost, while many of the rest are in poor 
condition. Furthermore, the upper row of hives 
in this apiary is placed along a brush-grown fence 
which affords it very material shelter from the 
north-west wind. And it isa fact that this row of 
hives came through both winters in much better 
condition than any other. 

Now, if it is true, asI believe it is, that success- 
ful wintering is dependent very largely on the pro- 
tection which the location affords, we have one ex- 
planation of the diverse results which often come 
from otherwise similar methods. So long as my ex- 
perience was confined to my home apiary I did not 
realize how much my successful wintering was de- 
pendent on my sheltered location; and had I writ- 
ten an article onthe wintering problem I would 
have dwelt almost entirely upon my method of 
feeding, preparing, and packing my bees for their 
winter repose, while the chief element, as I now be- 
lieve, in my success—the mere accident of a shel- 
tered location—would probably not have been men.- | 
tioned. 

This has been the best spring for giving the becs | 
an early boom that we have had since I have kept | 
bees. For ten days in April we had summer weuath- 
er which forced fruit-bloom along at least two | 
weeks ahead of its usualtime. It is already on the 
wane, while in other years it has usually been on- 
ly fairly begun at this date. Lust year, hard ma- | 
ples were fairly opened for honey-gathering on the | 
9th of May; this year, the bees were roaring 
among them on the 22d of April. Jas. MCNEILL. 

Hudson, N. Y., May 10, 1886. 
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AN EXPEDITIOUS WAY OF APPLYING THE MEDICINE. 





7 HE following article was written by my friend 

4> Wm. Vennamore, for the Maxwell Tribune. Lj 

had advised him to use the bee-sting cure for 

his rheumatism; but I didn’t suppose he; 

would put a “small paper sack well fillegt” 

up his pants leg. It has caused ever so much laugb- | 

ter and merriment here among the neighbors; but | 
his rheumatism has disappeared. 

D. E. BRUBAKER. 

Maxwell, Storey Co., Ia., May 15, 1886. 

Mr. Editor:—I have been afflicted with rheuma- 
tism for some time, and have tried most of the | 
remedies said to be good for such disease, but re- 
ceived little benefit. One day last week I thought; | 
the good Samaritan had come, in the person of Mr. | 
D. E. Brubaker: perhaps you are acquainted with 
him: he has a bee-ranch south of town; a clever fel- | 
low, too, he is. He told me bee stings were the best | 
thing in the world for rheumatism, and if he should 
ever have it he would try the bee-remedy sure. 
Thinks I, we've got the medicine right here at | 
home, and it won't cost any thing, and I will just try | 
a few: I think people as a rule take too much med- 
icine any way; better try more home remedies. So, 
provided with a small paper sack and some courage | 
(for I must confess I was always a little careful not 
to disturb bees, for it hinders them from gathering 
honey, you know), I held the open sack at their en- 
trance and soon had it well filled with the buzzing 
creatures. I then made straight for the house 
and gave sack and bees to wife and held open my 


| succeeded in laying up. 


pants leg and said, ‘‘Now start ’em up.” She 
a ge sack and all up arm's length, and laughed a 
ittle. and asked, ** Are they going ?’’ Says I, ** You 
bet !”’ Just then one administered, and I grabbed 
for him (as is natural on such occasions), and from 
that every last one laid to, and four doctors with 
eight resurrecters couldn’t do business so lively as 
those bees did. I, in a rather commanding manner 
and tone, screamed for wife to take ‘em out, but 
she seemed to be slow about it, so I got out, and 
left breeches and bees in the same room, and I 
went to bed in untold misery, and two times as 
mad to think I would try everybody's remedies. 
After this, others can try bee-cures and bee-men’s 
remedies, and I will try Hostetter’s or McLlain’s 
remedies. HAY Ssep B. 


Friend B., the principal point to me m 
the above little sketch is, that the rheuma- 
tism has disappeared. I am inclined to 
think, however, a smaller dose would have 
answered every purpose. Many of our read- 
ers will remember the facts that have been 
brought forward in our back volumes. 
think that it is pretty well settled that poi- 
son from bee-stings is many times a cure 
for rheumatism. 


OOO oo Oe 
SMALL COLONIES, AND MOTH WORMS. 





CAN NOT 
A 


THE REASON WHY A SMALL COLONY 
STORE AS MUCH HONEY PRO RATA AS 


LARGE ONE, 





'T is said by some, that a weak or small colony 
will store as much honey, pro rata to the num- 
ber of bees, as will a large one; but I think 
this has not been clearly proven. To substan- 
tiate the theory, it is argued that a colony 


; 
p 
r 
\ 





| having two combs of brood, and bees enough to 


cover them, being placed in a full hive of combs, 
will store as much extracted honey in proportion 
to their numbers as will a full colony having eight 
frames of brood in the lower story, the same being 
tiered three or four stories high. The argument 


| holds good in all except one particular, and in this 
| itis very deficient. 


Let us look into their workings 
a little. The full hive has brood to the capacity of 
the queen, so that the tiering-up of the other stories 
on top does not increase the amount of brood any, 
especially when a honey-board is used so as to pre- 
vent the queen going ‘*‘ up stairs.’’ Thus the bees 
have only so much brood to feed as the storing ad- 
vances, and the colony has a large force of bees in 
excess of their brood. 

Well, how about the small colony? The queen 
has brood to only about one-fourth of her capacity, 


| while the brood is in excess of the bees—so much 


so that I have often seen 500 bees keeping from 
3000 to 5000 of brood; and as in the small colony 
the queen is not restricted as to egg-laying only by 
the number of bees, her brood advances in excess 
of the mature bees all the while until the limit of 
the hive or her capacity is reached. Then we find 
these few bees struggling hard to supply the wants 
of the brood all through the honey-harvest, so that, 
when said harvest is as short as it is here, the re- 


| sult proves to be, at the end, little or no honey, 


with a host of useless consumers raised from this 
brood to eat the little honey the small colony have 
I think I have made the 
matter so plain without further enlargement, that 
all will see the force of the argument, and have all 
strong colonies by uniting the weak ones, or other- 
wise building them up early. If the queen could 
be restricted to only the two combs, then the pro- 
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rata yield might hold good; but where would the 
bees come from for wintering? Strong colonies at 
the time of the honey-flow is about the only thing 
that can give the apiarist any assurance of success. 
Because the Syrian race of bees will not build up 
with me before the honey-harvest, and commence 
to breed rapidly as soon as it does come, so that 
they work on the same plan as does a small colony, 
is the reason for my discarding them. That the 
Italians will give more bees at just the right time, 
and less at all other times than any other variety, 
is the reason for my preference for them. 
MOTH-WORMS. 

Lately I have been reading that moths “ will nev- 
er breed in combs that contain no bee-bread,” the 
idea being advanced that, if no pollen is contained 
in our section honey, we need have no fear of the 
larva of the wax-moth injuring the nice cappings 
of the combs. I wish that such were the case, for 
then no one need fear the mothin section honey, as 
those containing pollen could be left with the bees 
to care for till late in the season, or treated with 
burning sulphur. Quinby says, page 144 of his 
“Mysteries of Bee-Keeping,”’ “Worms work only 
on the surface, eating nothing but the sealing of 
the cells;” again, ‘‘ War, not honey, is their food,” 
and tells us all about how we must destroy these 
worms, unless we would have the nice cappings of 
our cells destroyed. From former years’ experi- 
ence I know that boxes of surplus honey have had 
all the sealing to the cells eaten off by the moth-lar- 
vee, when not a cell containing pollen was to be 
found, while a friend had nearly one-half of bis 
surplus honey ruined for market in 1874 by not 
knowing that he must look after the worms. I 
have seen moth-larve thriving both between sheets 
of fdn. and cakes of wax; and I know that this 
pollen theory regarding the wax-moth is not—but, 
hold on! At Detroit, at the National Convention, 
this same theory was advanced in a discussion of 
this question, to which I listened very attentively. 
One brother stated that he had found worms living 
ina box of wax, when the strongest advocate of the 
pollen matter told us that there was no wax on the 
market, or to be found, which did not contain pol- 
len. So it would seem that there is no use for me 
to say any thing regarding what I am certain of, 
for there is pollen everywbere, so it matters not 
whether side-storing or top-storing is adopted, as 
there is pollen enough in the wax of our comb to 
breed moths. I wish to say, however, that, as a 
rule, I get more cells of pollen iu the boxes at the 
top of the hive than I do in those at the sides, and 
in neither place do I get pollen enough to be seen 
or tested in more than one section out of 300. One 
thing I am glad to say, which is, that we have little 
trouble in this locality now with moth-worm to 
what we did ten or fifteen years ago; and had 
Quinby lived to write his book at this time, instead 
of 1865, that chapter concerning the case of box- 
honey, to keep it from the moths, would probably 
never have been written. Still, it is always well to 
keep a good lookout for this pest, and I give this 
warning in time, so none need be “caught nap- 
ping.” G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., May, 18890. 

Friend D., if I have ever taken the posi- 
tion that a nucleus would store as much 
honey as a full colony, I think I must have 
been off from the teeth, Circumstances, 
however, might have something to do with 





it. If a nucleus were made of frames of 
brood taken from a full colony, there might 
be a period when the bees from this brood 
would be of just such an age that they would 
gather honey equal to a full colony, in pro- 
portion to their numbers. At such a time, 
when a young queen commences to lay, be- 
fore they have larve to nurse, I do not 
know but that they might, for a few days, 
gather more honey than a full colony. I 
have often noticed weak colonies, however, 
that became weak from spring dwindling 
(when there were not bees enough to prop- 
erly care for the brood) that would: gather 
hardly enough stores to keep them from 
starving, when full colonies were working 
heavily in boxes. I remember one spring 
when the bees were so cross, just before the 
fruit-bloom, we could hardly open a hive, 
or do any thing with them. Well, fruit- 
bloom, came out and every thing was lovely 
—bees were gentle, and easy to handle. 
But one day I came suddenly upon a colony 
that was so ugly it seemed to me they could 
not have had notice of the abundant yield 
of honey evident in every other hive; and, 
come to get the combs out, sure enough 
there were so few bees that could be spared 
to go into the fields they had hardly a drop 
of new honey, and were as cross as if none 
had come at all. 

In regard to moth-worms and aeenae i 
fee] quite well satisfied that moth-worms 
are a good deal worse in combs containing 
some pollen, although I presume likely they 
often work to some extent in combs where 
little or no pollen is visible. I have never 
seen moth-worms on combs of newly made 
foundation; but one of our customers re- 

orts ern moth-worms among sheets of 
oundation laid away in a box. In this lat- 
ter case it is evident they were feeding on 
beeswax : for if | pollen should stay in 
the wax through the operation of melting 
and dipping, it must certainly be in ex- 
tremely minute quantities. 


———— rr or 
SUB-EARTH VENTILATION. 





SOME FACTS IN THE MATTER BY ONE WHO HAS 
PRETTY THOROUGHLY GONE OVER THE GROUND. 





RIEND ROOT:—I see that you and a number 
of<your correspondents are considerably ex- 
ercised over the subject of sub-earth ventila- 
tion. Mr. C. C. Miller has an inquiring and 
suggesting article in April GLEANINGS,' pages 

258-"9, in which he is investigating the matter by ex- 
periment. This ground was all explored years_ago 
by Prof. John Wilkinson, whose place of residence, 
some six or seven years ago was in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prof. Wilkinson is a civil engineer, and he patented 
a process of warming buildings by a system of sub- 
earth ventilation. He applied his system to dairy- 
rooms, stables, and barns, and proposed introducing 
it into dwellings. In fitting up a dairy cellar, to 
get the most perfect results the walls were insulat- 
ed by studding inside, and lining with building- 
paper, thus creating a dead-air space between the 
paper and walls. The depth of the ventilating-pipe 
varied from 5 to 12 feet. In New York, and lati- 


tudes further north, 5 feet was deep enough for 
In the lati- 


summer ventilation for a dairy-room, 
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tude of Topeka, Kansas, where the hot south winds 
blow almost constantly through the summer, and 
the air is very dry, he recommended 12 feet depth 
and 200 feet in length for the tile ditch. 

To cause a draft, the outlet pipe was connected 
with a flue, and a gentle heat, by steam or other 
means, caused a draft inthe flue. This draft was 
regulated by dampers. In order to warm cellars in 
the cold northern latitudes in winter, the conditions 
would require to be reversed, and a deep ditch 
made for the air-duct. Tile or stone was used for 
these tubes—flat stones for covering being pre- 
ferred to tile. 

The professor had also a patent for constructing 
a perfect horse-stable. He gave a great deal of at- 
tention to building stables and barns, with a view 
to warmth, pure air,and comfort. Certificates from 
the owners of dairy-rooms spoke very highly of his 
sub-earth system. Prof. Wilkinson supplied plans 
and specifications for sub-earth repositories, charg- 
ing about $10.00, which is much better than to try 
to construct one by feeling the way by experiment- 
ing. If he is still living—he was in his 70's when I 
last corresponded with him—he could supply relia- 
ble information for the construction of sub-earth 
ventilators, with plans, cost, and all information 
required. My books were burned which contained 
the professor's address, but doubtless a letter would 
reach him, if still alive, directed to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rising Sun, Mi. E. E. EWING. 


Many thanks, friend E., for your timely 
suggestions. My attention was first called 
to the matter of sub-earth ventilation by 
articles in the papers from Prof. Wilkinson. 
I afterward corresponded with him in regard 
to the matter, and he gave me a plan for a 
bee-cellar; but at the time I thought it too 
elaborate and too much machinery. You 
recall one item I had forgotten, and that is, 
that these sub-earth ducts can be used in 
the summer for keeping our rooms cool, as 
well as in winter for keeping them warm. 
Now the mystery to me is, why this matter 
has been dropped while such a wonderful 
field is open to us in the way of igs fuel 
by introducing air for ventilation, already 
raised to the temperature of the earth. If I 
remember, he recommended that the doors 
be made to shut as nearly air-tight as possi- 
ble, that the windows be screwed down, and 
that all joints be made air-tight with putty. 
I am afraid, however, that during this beau- 
tiful May weather, when the balmy air just 
after a summer shower is being wafted in 
at the open doors and windows, it would be 
a pretty hard matter to induce people to keep 
the windows down, and sealed hermetically 
with putty. while air for ventilation came in 
only through long underground pipes. I still 
have very strong faith, however, that sub- 
earth ventilation may play a very important 
as in ony sear apace ak 4 greenhouses 
1aving no heat except the heat of the earth 
and the heat of the sun. We should never 
need to open the ventilators in the roof, ex- 
cept when the heat of the sun is sufficient 
to demand letting some of the heated air 
out. This would start a current through the 
sub-earth tubes, and we could have a good 
current of air for a longer time without 
reducing the temperature as we do with the 
usual appliances. 





IT should be glad to hear | 


of any arrangements now in operation, 
made on the professor’s plans, or to hear 
that he is still living and accessible. 


ll 
PUTTING UP AND SHIPPING HONEY. 


SOME EXCELLENT HINTS FROM A PAPER READ AT 
THE WESTERN BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





NS HIS branch of industry has grown, in the 
last few years, beyond the anticipation 
of the oldest apiarists. A few years ago 
our city and country trade was supplied 
by not more than a baker’s dozen of our 

local bee-men, and they could not find sale for 
all they produced, without shipping it to distant 
markets, and waiting, perhaps, a whole season for 
their returns. Fora man then to have shipped a 
carload of honey to Kansas City would have been 
suicidal to his finances. How different do we find it 
to-day! Kansas City makes ready disposition of all 
her home yield, in addition to large shipments from 
New York, [linois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Texas, North Carolina, Louisiana, Florida, 
and California. A reference to the American Bee 
Journal shows that Kansas City’s quotations have 
been as high, or higher, than those of all other com- 
peting markets. 

During the last season, we, as a firm, sold from 
100,000 to 12),009 of 1-lb. sections of comb; from 
90,000 to 100,000 lbs. of 2-lb. section comb, and 60,000 
to 75,000 lbs. of extracted honey. Add to this, 50 per 
cent for the remainder of the trade, and we have 
the round figures of 225,000 lbs. of comb, and over 
100,000 lbs. of extracted honey. These figures indi- 
cate that the “busy bee’? must “improve each 
shining hour” more diligently to keep pace with 
Kansas City’s love for honey. 

Prices have ranged from 15 to 18 cents for 1-lb. 
sections; 11 to 16 cents for 2-lb. sections, and from 3 
to 7 cents for extracted honey. 

WHAT STYLE OF PACKAGE IS BEST ADAPTED FOR 
SHIPPING HONEY? 

In commercial economy there is, to the producer, 
nothing of greater importance than the subject of 
transportation. In regard to the size, style, weight, 
and composition of packages and sections, there 
should be some uniformity of strength, and pro- 
vision for easy examination of their contents. The 
most of the dealers are beginning to consider this 
point, for they discover that honey which is start- 
ed to market as first class, may, on account of the 
packages, reach its destination as second class. 
The California producers have not yet adopted the 
1-lb. section; hence most of the 2-lb. comb comes 
from California; but as they have already begun to 
agitate this matter, it will not be long before they 
adopt the 1-lb. frames, because they will discover 
that they can get more money for their honey. 
They use now exclusively 2-lb. frames; there being 
2t frames to the case, and weighing in all about 60 
pounds. Wedo not consider this a desirable size of 
package, but we would recommend the California 
package for extracted. It consists of a case con: 
taining two tin cans, each can having a screw top, 
and holding sixty pounds. This is far preferable to 
barrels or half-barrels. Dealers universally prefer 
it. Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, use a very con- 
venient size package for 1-lb. sections. If we re- 
member correctly it contains 40 frames to the case, 
and weighs about 35 pounds net. The trade takes 
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to this size of package as kindly asit does to smaller 
cases of 20 or 25 pounds. 

We find that Missouri has a greater variety of 
packages than has any other State. We urge that 
your society exert its early and strongest influence 
to establish some uniformity in this direction. We 
suggest that, for one-pound frames, you pack two 
or three dozen ina case; and for two-pound frames, 
one or two dozen in a case—our preference in the 
latter instance being for one dozen inacase. We 
had so little call for the half-pound frames that we 
would recommend the abandoning of that size of 
section. Another suggestion, by way of improve- 
ment, is to mark plainly on every package the cor- 
rect gross weight, tare and net, as well as the num- 
ber of sections. 

We can not,in this connection, refrain from re- 
ferring to the highly important subject of the use 
of glass with honey packages. We have always in- 
sisted, and still affirm, that it is improper to 
glass every section. It does not take the consumer 
long to discover, when he is buying a pound sec- 
tion, that one quarter of it is glass. The conse- 
quence is, that you can not sell him many more 
such sections; and we suggest, therefore, that glass 
be used only in the front of each case. 

In reference to the comparative merits of the 
different shipments of honey from different sections 
of the country, we will add that we have received 
consignments of extracted honey from North Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas. The finest- 
flavored honey came from North Carolina, and it 
was made from the huckleberry. It brought the 
highest price. The poorest honey came from Louis- 
iana, and it was almost impossible to sell it; it 
looked and tasted more like molasses than honey. 


PUTTING HONEY IN PROPER PACKAGES. 

Now permit us to say a word respecting the pres- 
ervation of honey, in taste or flavor. Some pro- 
ducers seem to think that all that is necessary is to 
preserve it in buik—to see that none ‘of it is lost. 
Now, the best of honey, like the proof of the pud- 
ding, is in the tasting. For illustration: We re- 
ceived a shipment of comb honey from Texas, 
which was made in water-buckets. The oniy virtue 
of this receptacle is, that the bees could have abun- 
dance of room for working in it. The bee had done 
his part, and brought to this * bucket-shop”’ of na- 
ture’s choicest sweets, but the bee-keeper had de 
teriorated the honey just one-half its original worth 
by giving the bee an improper package in which tu 
work. We suppose that he, with others, thought 
that Kansas City was such a ‘“ mushroom-opolis”’ of 
amarket that,no matter what the quality of the 
honey might be, or the style of the package in 
which the honey was shipped, it would still com- 
mand as high a price as his neighbor’s honey 
which was shipped ina proper package. Let him 
take a lesson from the busy bee, and prepare his 
packages as thoroughly as the little insect worker 
makes his cells, and the honey will retain its natural 
flavor. 

In regard to next season's crop, we have no direct 
information, except from California, which State 
promises a yield worthy the searchers after the Gol- 
den Fleece. This State has been blessed with an abun- 
dance of rain this season, which has made the val- 
leys and hillsides bloom like the rose. A profusion 
of wild flowers encarpets the low grounds, while 
the mountain-sides are draped with an extraordi- 
nary growth of the white sage, which shrub consti- 








tutes three-fourths of the bees’ supply. While those 
active insect-workers are improving each shining 
hour, let us put in our time with honest endeavors, 
both to preserve in perfection all.the native quali- 
ties of this delightful product of dame Nature's del- 
icate art, and to improve all the facilities for put- 
ting it in easy reach of the consumer. 
CLEMONS, CLOON & Co. 

Kansas City, Mo., May, 1886. 

Friends C., C. & Co., we. pronounce the 
above tiptop, and we take pleasure in laying 
it before our readers, even if it does savor a 
little of advertising your house. Our read- 
ers will find the package you recommend 
for shipping extracted honey, illustrated 
and described on page 274, April 1. 


EO 
THE MATTER OF DISPOSING OF SEW- 
AGE. 





SOME SUGGESTIONS FROM ONE OF OUR ENGLISH 
FRIENDS, IN REGARD TO THE WAY THEY 
MANAGE IT. 





SEE in GLEANINGS that you ask your readers 
to let you hear what they know about the dis- 
posal of sewage. In England we have: 1. The 
earth system; 2. The precipitation system; 
3..The water system. 

The first of these is most applicable to country 
places: we have several in our small village. In- 
stead of a wheelbarrow we use a tin pail and ashes, 
or dried earth, which the owner removes as suits 
him. The second system is mixing the sewage with 
chemicals in tanks. The water is discharged ap- 
parently clear, and the residue is mixed scavenger’s 
refuse, which has been passed through a riddle, 
and the larger matter calcined. The third system 
is the flooding of land with sewage by gravitation 
or pumping. Cheltenham, a town of 42,000 inhabit- 
ants (10 miles from here) sends the whole of the 
sewage water to a distance of about 3 miles, over a 
face of 131 square miles. The houses, some 8000 in 
number, are generally provided with water-ciosets; 
it is conveyed, first, tv tanks 44 yards by 10 yards by 
eight feet deep, in which, by a certain rough filtra- 
tion, it is separated from its heavier mud, and the 

e] ‘or flows onward tothe land. The overflow 
ist to drive a turbine, by which the sludge is 
ifttol above the level of the ground close by, where 
ihe se-ush, with other town refuse, wheeled by 
the scaveoger-cart, is placed so as to receive it, and 
is doled out to the farmers at about 2 shillings per 
yard. Few of the sewage farms pay, I have heard, 
and then only on very light land. 

I suppose you have heard we have had a long and 
bad winter for bees, and I hear of a good many 
losses. I believe we have over 10,000 bee-keepers, 
and our honey was down to 7 @ 8 pence, best comb. 

ARTHUR W. LEATHAM. 

Misarden, Cirencester, Eng., March 9, 1886. 

Thanks, friend L. Since my articles on 
the subject quite a number of very ingenious 
plans have been submitted tome. Perhaps 
the best one in use, especially in large pub- 
lic buildings, is the plan adopted in the 
schools of Toledo, Ohio, and several other 

laces. This plan is somewhat as follows: 

he buildings are warmed by hot air. The 
hot air, after having performed its office, 
is carried down beneath the water-closets 

(which in thig case are closets without wa- 
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ter), and this great volume of dried air is | opportunity todoso. This girl afterward married, 


‘moisture contained, so that the accumula- | 


tions of several weeks, from a large school, 
may be carried away on a common wheelbar- 
row. This foul air, charged with dampness 
and gases, is set free from the top of a large 
shaft, or chimney, which carries;,it up so 
high in the air that its presence is never no- 
ticed in the neighborhood. I do not know 
just how the arrangement works: in the 
summer time. Probably suflicient heat is 
maintained to keep the current of ‘air pass- 
ing up the large chimney. For towns and 
rural districts. [am inclined to think, how- 
ever, that the plan I suggested is the cheap- 
est and safest. especially when the owner of 
— premises has a little plat for plants and 
ruit. 
rr ee 


DO BEES HEAR? 





OR DO THEY FEEL THE VIBRATIONS? 


“zeep, zeep,” for their own pleasure. Why 

not? If a queen is “chock full” of happi- 

ness, what isto hinder her letting off a lit- 

tle of the pressure in the shape of an audible 
“zeep, zeep”? or if she is inastrange place, ex- 
pecting every mcment to be her last, with her heart 
rising up in her throat, as it were, wouldn't it re- 
lieve the nervous pressure, and perhaps save her 
life, to let off the “zeep, zeep"’? Once l knewa 
boy. He wasabad boy. He went to a Fourth-of- 
July celebration, and he would climb trees. His 
mother and his two aunts and three sisters spent 
all the forenoon pulling him down by the feet; but 
while they were eating dinner he slipped away and 
climbed a tree, fell out of it, and broke his arm. 
The doctor came and set it then and there, the boy 
yelling, one heart-piercing yell after another, all 
the time. The women - folks promised him candy 
and peanuts, lemonade, and ice-cream if he would 
only hush; but the doctor said, “ Let him yell all he 
wants to. It’s good for him—relieves the nervous 
pressure.” The boy was scared, all broken up, and 
the explosive sounds from his lungs eased him off 
and he soon went to sleep. 

If bees feel thingz, vibrations of the air, and un- 
derstand them, perhaps the zeep, zeep, causes a vi- 
bration that they feel and understand. 

Years ago, on the last day of school we had a pic- 
nic. All the children, with baskets and buckets and 
bouquets, marched out to the woods to eat dinner. 
Among the children, laughing and running, was a 
deaf girl; she could not hear the least sound; but 
in addition to her laugh she uttered a shrill sound 
that sounded more like a horse in pain than any 
thing I can think of. She was having a splendid 
time; but the sound she made from time to time 
did not tell the story. Another time, on our way 


P N page 305, Ernest says that queens do not 


| 


sufficient to take up and absorb all the | and lived within about 20 rods of the railroad. She 


had two little girls, and they were always playing 
about, sometimes on the railroad. I worried over 
the matter for years, and often thought I would 
stop and ask her to watch the children, but I was 
not very well acquainted. Finally I did ask her if 
she was not afraid to let the children play on the 


| railroad. 


| knows? 


**No,” said she, “I always know when the train is 
coming—I feel it, and I look out for them.’’ She 
was not born deaf and dumb, but lost her hearing 
from scarlet fever when abouta year old, before 
she had learned to talk. 

As to the queen piping to call out the swarm, I 
thought we were taught that the queen did not 
manage the swarming; and if her piping means joy 
or;fright, perhaps she felt the excitement that was 
all through the hive, and gave voice to it. Who 
MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Illinois. 

Mrs. C., you have certainly given us some 
new ideas on the subject, and there is no 
doubt but that you are right. The deaf girl 
knew how to utter only one sound, so she 
used that sound on all occasions. She was 
something like the amateur fiddler, who ex- 
plained to his audience that he knew only 
one tune, and therefore he always played 
that first. Strange, wasn’t it? Well, now, 
may be it is the same way with the queen 


| and her ‘‘ zeep, zeep, zeep.”’ 


home from church we stopped a few minutes when | 


she and her sisters were swinging; and while we 
talked with one sister the other swung the deaf 
girl; and each time, as the swing went up, the deaf 
girl uttered that piercing sound; this time it was 
fear, but it had exactly the same sound as her notes 
of gladness at the picnic. It puzzled me, that the 
sound to express joy and that for fear should be 
the same, and I resolved to find out if all deaf per- 
sons make the same sounds, but have neyer had 





DO BEES HEAR ? — SOMETHING FURTHER. 

You say that bees can hear a queen if she is on 
a frame held at some distance from a frame with 
other bees. Can they hear if one frame is on the 
ground, and the other in your hand? or do they, 
when they make a piping, jar the comb enough so 
it will telephone the jar to the other bees? I tried 
it in this way: I fed them a teaspoonful of honey at 
the entrance every night this spring; at the same 
time I hit the spoon on the bottom-board (mine 
are portico hives), and they always came out at the 
signal, and it would start them buzzing if I rubbed 
my finger lightly on the hive. I then took a bell and 
rang it when I fed. I practiced this with my 40 col- 
onies every night for some time, always hitting the 
hive in some way before they would start. Now, if 
they hear, why wouldn't they take the bell as a sig- 
nal without my first jarringthem? J. L. HypE. 

Pomfret Landing, Conn., May 10, 1886. 


pr 
STARTING BEES INTO SECTIONS. 





CAN HYBRIDS BE HANDLED AS EASILY AS ITAL- 
IANS, IF MANAGED RIGHTLY? 





BEE-KEEPER said to me last spring, “ Why 
do you let your bees swarm, if you want 
honey and not an increase? ”’ 

I answered, “ If I knew how to prevent it I 
would never have them swarm.” 

He answered, ‘*‘ Keep them bugsy—too busy to 
swarm.” 

I took the frames out last season as soon as they 
were filled. Ihad oneswarm. This season I have 





| not hadaswarm so far. Six colonies are just fill- 


ing sections right along, as fast as I ever saw them 
filled. I had some trouble to get two colonies to go 
up into the sections, but I put a frame of brood in 
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the upper story, and they commenced next day to 
store in those next to the brood. Now they are all 
six at it. 

I have seen so much about cross hybrids, that 
from the first I anticipated much trouble with 
them. I have never had a cross colony. I do not 
know why; but I often go through a hive, lifting 
out every frame, and never use a smoker. Some- 
times they show a little disposition to fight; buta 
puff or soof smoke subdues them. I have never 
owned a cross colony. Can you tell why? You 
said, some time back, that in the fall, when honey 
was scarce, they would fight fearfully. Last fall I 
had to examine them to find out if they had enough 
to winter on. I took from some and supplied oth- 
ers, and they were as quict as at any other time. 
Once my little boy set a frame of unsealed honey 
down that I had given him to take into the house, 
and they commenced to rob; but I closed every en- 
trance so as to admit only about one bee ata time, 
and next day things were as quiet as usual. 

JEHU G. POSTELL. 

Orangeburg, Orangeburg Co., 8. C., May 7, 1886. 

I am inclined to think, friend P., that you 
may not always be as successful as you have 
been in having gentle bees, although very 
much depends on the way bees are handled. 
If you do not get hold of a colony pretty 
soon that takes the conceit out of you, then 
I shall be somewhat mistaken, especially if 
you run your numbers up into the forties 
and fifties. 

rr ee 


SOMETHING FROM OUR GOOD FRIEND 
CYULA LINSWIK. 


HOW HER BEES WINTERED THIS YEAR. 


OR he on honey-dew hath fed, 
¢ ¢ And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 








These lines from Coleridge, slightly 
changed, as thus— 
Since they on honey-dew have fed, 
They sip the sweets of Paradise, 
We have chosen as an appropriate and suggestive 
epitaph for eighteen colonies of Italian bees now 
sporting in the Elysian ficlds. They died during 
the past winter and spring; vach snugly packed in 
chaff on its summer stand. Forty-four colonies re- 
main to us. A large majority of these are good; 
the remainder considerably below the average 
standard for this locality at this date, May 10. 

Intimatiops in late numbers of GLEANINGS, that 
the wintering problem is growing unseasonable, for- 
bid my telling the story in detail. impossible as it 
might be to refrain from adding. thereto inference, 
speculation, and opinion. But we have received, in 
days past, too much credit for our success with 
outdoor wintering—shal] I say our good fortune, 
rather ?—to avoid this brief public confession of 
failure. 

We doubt not that the friends with whom we oft 
have mourned will rejoice to sympathize with us. 
Nor will any one of them, surely, be cruel enough 
to say, ‘‘I told you so!” CyuLA LINSWIK. 

Very likely the honey-dew which the poets 
wrote about in olden time was different 
from the kind we have nowadays, friend 
Cyula; or perhaps they didn’t have any 
honey-dew ut all, and talked about some- 
thing nobody knew any thing about, as we 
sometimes do, even in this latter age.— 
Now, I am not glad that you and your sister 





have had a little experience in winter losses, 
but Lam glad that you come out so prompt- 
ly and own up. I have sometimes been 
forced to conclude that it was more good 
fortune than good management; but you 
see you did not feed them on sugar syr- 
up. May be, now, you will be more ready 
to agree with friend Heddon and myself.— 
It is true we have been obliged to pass by a 
— many reports in regard to wintering ; 
ut we have never felt like passing by any 
thing from you or your sister, therefore we 
want you to remember that there are excep- 
tions to this rule as well as to almost all 
rules ; and when you feel prompted to write 
any thing, don’t repress the inplinetians but 
let us have it. 
Er?) OS 


A STRANGE FACT IN REGARD TO 
QUEEN-BEES. 


A FACT THAT IS ALSO OF CONSIDERABLE IMPOR- 
TANCE, 








WONDER if others have queens faint away 

and come to again, as some of ours have done. 
. Last summer, in looking for a queen we could 

not find her in the hive; but when about clos- 

ing up I saw her lying quietly on the alighting- 
board, where some of the combs had been set. 1 
picked her up in my hand, and she appeared dead — 
no life at all. My first thought was of tossing her 
away; but the next thought was to drop her in 
the hive among the bees. I did so, and in a week I 
examined the hive and she was laying all right, but 
showed signs of a little weakness. She was a young 
queen, fertile only ten days or so, but she has not 
kept her hive so well filled with brood as some oth- 
ers, and now she is but one year old. I think I shall 
give the colony a more vigorous queen. 

About five yeurs ago, on looking through a hive 
for a queen I could not find her. I looked on the 
bottom-board, and there she was, apparently dead. 
I took her up in my hand; and as I wanted to save 
a dead queen to show to visitors, I told the attend- 
ant to lay her on a big box a rod away, until I went 
into the house. What was my astonishment, when, 
on going for my dead queen, to find her surround- 
ed with two or three dozen of her own bees (1 sup- 
pose), alldoing homage to her, their heads mostly 
all turned toward her, and caressing her with their 
antenne. I put her back in the hive and she was, 
to all appearance, a well queen for a year or more. 

Again, in swarming time my wife caught a queen 
in a cage with a few bees, and laid them in the sun, 
intending to take care of her soon, but forgot her 
for two hours or so; when found she was apparent- 
ly dead. I placed her in a hive, and she revived 
and lived to do good service. 

One fall, after uniting several nuclei, we forgot a 
queen anda few bees we had hunted out and did 
not care to save, but disliked to kill her, so we put 
her in a cage and taid it on the ground, intending 
to put her on top of brood-frames in some colony, 
thinking possibly we might find a hive queenless. 
She lay out all that night; we had a hard white 
frost, and next morning I found that she and all 
the bees would shake round in the cage as if dead. 
I put the cage on top of a colony of bees for a day 
or so, and on going to it all were as lively, apparent- 
ly, as if nothing had happened. 

Our becs have wintered’very finely indeed; those 
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outdoors are at this date at least one-third stronger 
than those wintered in the cellar. All were packed 
in straw, but they were one-third stronger and bet- 
ter colonies last fall. We had several nuclei quite 
weak last fall. We crowded the bees on totwo well- 
filled combs, and packed with straw all around, and 
put in the cellar. They all wintered, and to-day bid 
fair to make fine colonies in a month or so. 

The spring seems very forward. Apple-trees 
bloomed two weeks or more earlier than last year. 

I think Mr. Heddon’s book well worth the money. 
There are some very practical suggestions in it. I 
disagree with him, however, in regard to women 
and invalids keeping bees. I think a few colonies 
just the right stimulus for invalids—better than al- 
cohol or wine; and as for ladies, I wonder how 
many successful men there are inthe business with- 
out the help and co-operation of some woman, 
either wife, daughter, or sister. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Tll., May 12, 1886. 

Friend A., you may remember this sub- 
ject has been up before. From your descrip- 
tion I should think you had met with sus- 
pended animation, occurring from two or 
more causes. My first experience in the 
matter was when buying queens some years 
ago of aneighbor. All of a sudden a queen 
we had caught doubled herself up as if she 
had been stung, and was apparently lifeless. 
I thought her dead, but he said he had oft- 
en seen them do that. and that she would 
come out all right if we would put her 
among the bees and let her alone. Sure 
enough, when the hive was opened, an hour 
afterward, she seemed as well and natural 
as ever. I have since seen it several times, 
especially when picking queens off from the 
combs to send them away; they seem knot- 
ted up as if in a cramp, and I doubt not that 
many queens have been thrown away for 
dead when it was only this feature of. sus- 
pended animation. The case you mention, 
where queens were found on the bottom of 
the hive, can not be so easily explained. I 
had supposed it was caused only by fright 
or improper handling. I have often seen 
queens and bees, apparently dead in their 
cages, from the effects of cold, and nothing 
else. I have also seen queens. when left 
away from the bees, frozen until the frost 
was plainly visible on their bodies ; but in 
every case where they revived when warmed 
up, they laid worker-eggs just as well as 
usual, so far as we could see.—I agree with 
you in your concluding remarks in regard to 
bee-keeping for women. 


EEO 
LAWNS AND LAWN-MAKING. 


SOME PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN THE MATTER 
FROM FRIEND TERRY, THE POTATO-MAN. 


™ RIEND ROOT:— You did a nice thing when 
you bunted up a simple, cheap lawn-mower 

to sell to your readers. I have no doubt 
there will be more pretty lawus where GLEAN- 

INGS goes, as the result. And what is more 
beautiful than a smooth green lawn? Why do we 
not see more of them inthe country? It is nota 
very difficult matter to grade the ground and sow 
the seed; nor is it a hard job to run the lawn- 
mower over the yard once a week or so. Any man 
with half an eye for beauty would feel amply paid 





for the trouble, by the beautiful, even coat of 
green that would result. And then it is so nice for 
the wife and daughters, when they hang out the 
clothes, on washing-day, or when they are tending 
to their flower-beds. 

Possibly the writer's experience might help some 
who are thinking about a lawn. Our yard was very 
uneven and rough when we came here —an old farm- 
yard. We did not attempt to make a lawn until we 
had a new house built, as the digging of a new cel- 
lar would spoil it all; but we set out trees, hedges, 
etc., with reference to future grading. A year xgo 
this spring we began on the yard by spading it all 
over deeply. Then, every few days, all summer, 
we went over it with the Acme harrow, and hoed 
around the trees where we couldn't get with the har- 
row. Where there were hollows we drew in dirt, 
and where it was too high we took off a little. In 
this way by fall we had it pretty well graded, and 
the horseradish, tansy, and numerous other such 
plants as those found in all old farmyards, thor- 
oughly disposed of. About the last of August we 
fixed it up as smooth and nice as possible, and 
sowed on blue-grass seed and timothy, some four or 
five times as much as we would on the same amount 
of ground in the field. Then we rolled it by hand 
with a part of our fleld-roller fixed up for the occa- 
sion. Next, boards were laid down to walk on, 
where we were intending to have paths in the fu- 
ture. No manure was used, although some fine 
rotten compost would have been an advantage; 
but we did not have any. The seed came up finely, 
and the lawn was quite green by winter. We let it 
grow this spring until it was, the best of it, some 
eight inches high. Then we mowed it over with a 
scythe, and, after the next rain, rolled it, and soon 
began using the little lawn-mower we got of you. 
We have been over it twice already (May 20), and 
have got a pretty fair-looking lawn, fcr a young 
one. It will probably be best not to cut it very 
much more this first season, unless it is very wet. 
At all events, it should be allowed to grow up inthe 
fall. Of course, the most of the show now comes 
from the timothy; but the blue grass is growing, 
and will make a heavy sod in time, and displace the 
timothy. No such lawn could have been got the 
first season from the blue grass alone, although in 
time that will be all that is needed to make a 
splendid turf. 

Lately we have been making roads and paths; for 
one good thing, you see, leads to another. We took 
the boards all up that we had been walking on dur- 
ing the winter, and cut out about five inches of soil, 
and then drew in gravel and filled up. Of course, 
some pains were taken to lay out the road and paths 
so as not to have them look stiff, and so they would 
be as convenient as possible. It took about 80 tons 
of gravel, and was quite a job; but it is a perma- 
nent improvement, and it did not cost a cent, only 
a little hard work when we could spare the time 
from our regular farm duties. We can drive into 
the yard and by the coal-window, and the wood- 
shed door, and the cellar-door, and also the cellar- 
window, where we put in potatoes in bulk, and on 
out of the yard, and not have a horse step off from 
the gravel road. When our new barn is built, the 
road will be extended to that, and then we shall be 
out of the mud, as we intend to cover the barn-yard. 

Now, friend Root, you ought to get a heavy lawn- 
roller to sell us, to keep the road and the walks and 





lawn rolled down smooth. There are some other 
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matters pertaining to the territory inside of the 
dooryard fence that I should like to write to you 
about at a future time, but meanwhile I hope many 
readers of GLEANINGS will invest a little work in 
their dooryards in the way of lawns and dry walks. 

Hudson, Ohio. T. B. TERRY. 

Very good, friend T. But when I geta 
lawn-roller, something else will come up, 
and where will the end be of the things I 
keep for sale? <A good roller would bea 
pretty heavy thing to ship. One of the best 
[have ever seen was cut out at the stone- 
quarries, like a small grindstone, for it was 
about 24 feet thick. With a suitable frame, 
one horse would draw it nicely between 
rows of vegetables, or anywhere else you 
wanted lumps mashed up or ground com- 
pressed. After setting out celery-plants, it 
was an excellent thing to pack the dirt 
around the young plants; but it was so 
heavy that,if you didn’t look out, on a steep 
side hill it might throw the horse over. 
Ours was burned at the time our warehouse 
was destroyed. I presume many of the 
friends could have them made at the stone- 
quarries near them. I suppose the next 
best thing would bea cast-iron one. I am 
told the stone ones can be had at the quar- 
ries, Where grindstones are made, for about 
$2.50 for the roller alone. By all means give 
us something more in regard to the territory 
inside of the dooryard fence. If it is true, 
that, ‘‘ as the twig is bent the tree’s inclin- 
ed,” how much may so simple a thing as the 
dooryard have to doin shaping the future 
lives of our boys and girls! 


——————— ro 
APIS INDICA. 


Their Good and Bad Traits, Carefully Consid- 
ered by our old Friend Bunker. 


THE TERRIBLE RAVAGES OF MOTH. 


HAVE now experimented with A. Indica one 
full year, and report. If profit in honey and 
\ wax had been our aim, you would have to put 
us in “ Blasted Hopes’’ in short order, surely; 
but as knowledge of this new race of bees has 
been our aim, we are safe for this year. Experi- 
ments were begun in October last year, when our 
first swarm was secured. By natural increase, and 
by addition of wild swarins from time to time, our 
number of swarms increased to nine in August last. 
Two swarms are now left, and one of these has 
swarmed out twice; but now, however, it seems to 
be inclined to remain with us. The first of these 
two is very large. There must be a full peck mea- 
sure of bees. It isa swarm from a domesticated 
wild swarm. The other seven swarms have all tak- 
en wing for the woods, together with several first 
casts, which we failed to secure, either because 
they did not alight before leaving for the jungle, or 
other reasons. 
I will not weary you with daily or monthly re- 
ports, but will give you results as briefly as possible. 
1. The reason why these swarms have left (others 
than natural casts), seems to be wholly due to 
moths. When the hot weather of the rains began, I 
noticed signs of moths,as givenin the ABC. I 
found old combs being torn down by the bees, and 
worms on the bottom-board. This board was care- 
fully swept every few days, and worms killed. Oc- 





casionally I found them under the cloth on the 
frames, and from these evidences I was persuaded 
that the bees were making a good fight of it, and 
would be able to take care of themselves; and us 
some of the combs being torn down had brood, I 
delayed removing them; also being very busy with 
my mission duties I did not examine all the combs 
as [should have done. As a result, the bees began 
to swarm out; and on looking over the combs I 
found them full of worms. One large swarm, from 
some reason, hastened queen-rearing, and, without 
waiting for drones, swarmed twice, and finally the 
whole left. One of these swarms was captured and 
kept for a little while with what I thought to bea 
clean frame of brood; but as soon as the brood was 
hatched out, the bees left, and I found moths in 
their comb. 

Now the war began, myself and Lees on one side, 
and the moths on the other, and the moths won the 
day. I followed up each hive and gradually with- 
drew all comb showing moths; but I was not fast 
enough, and swarm after swarm absconded. I 
found that every place whcre there was a collec- 
tion of wax from fastening the combs in transfer- 
ring, there was a nest of moths, and that the moth- 
worms had even burrowed into the pine wood, and 
thus were safe from the bees. These worms multi- 
plied with great rapidity, and ate their way rapidly 
through the combs, covering their tunnels with a 
strong web. But inno case did they trouble new 
comb. They seemed to be after the cocoons left by 
the hatching of young bees, and not for wax alone. 
I conclude, therefore, that my mistake was in not 
cutting out all old comb at the beginning of the 
rains. Again, as the A. Indica deposits no propolis 
whatever, the hives must be made carefully, and the 
frames for comb should be of such material that 
moth-worms can not eat into it. 

2. Besides the moth as an enemy, there are others 
also destructive, as a variety of lizards, from two 
to six inches long, house frogs, small sparrows, and 
ants. The smaller lizards scem to be privileged 
characters. I have seen them Gash through a squad 
of fanning bees, into the hive, without a sting. 
Cockroaches are often found in the hives, and I 
have seen them run down on the combs, and the 
bees only make way for them. 

3. These bees are not Jarge comb-builders or hon- 
ey-gatherers. Under the most favorable circum- 
stances, 30 lbs. of honey a year from a swarm 
would be a rare event. They seem to bend their 
energies on brood-rearing, and make comb for that 
purpose, and not for storing honey. I do not think 
they can be led to take to supers at all. If supers 
with full combs were supplied a swarm, they might 
be induced to store honey inthem during the best 
season, but they will not build comb for storage. 
Their enemies are so many, and the moth so de- 
structive, they strive to raise as much brood as 
possible through the breeding season, and then 
leave for new homes, and begin anew. 

4. Hence the bee-year is divided into two seasons, 
like the climate—first, from December to Juze, and 
from June to December, six months each. Only in 
rare cases will the bees occupy the same home the 
year round, in their natural state. Even if their 
combs are free from moth, it seems to have become 
natural for this bee to swarm out at the end of each 
bee-season and seek ancw home. With knowledge 
and care this tendency can be wholly overcome, 
I believe. From books about bees in cold coun- 
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tries, I was led to suppose that here, also, old combs 
would be desirable asa saving in bee-labor; but 
combs more than six months old, evenif not attacked 
by moths, become brittle, and the bees do not like 
them. Old combs introduced into the center of 
full swarms, though perfect, are often shunned by 
the queen, and used, if at all, for storing honey. So, 
then, we conclude that A. Indica is very particular, 
and likes only new houses; and, rather than live in 
an old one, will take to camping out. 

One swarm, which I had succeeded in keeping the 
year round, and from which I got 8 lbs. of honey, 
finally became so dissatisfied that they swarmed 
out and left the queen, whose wings had been 
clipped six months before, on the alighting-board; 
and though they clustered afew rods away, they 
would not come back. They could not have had 
another queen, as they had neither queen-cells nor 
drones in the hive. 

5. Although there are shrubs and trees in bloom 
all the year round, yet the honey-scason seems to 
be from February to July inclusive. Itseems that 
bees migrate in the midst of the honey-season, 
which appears to be the fact. From February to 
the last of May is decidedly the best of the season. 
As the time for migrating approaches, the queen 
ceases to lay eggs; and when the brood is hatched 
the honey is consumed, and the bees seek a new 
home, and set about a new house with much energy. 
In thus migrating during the honey-season, the 
bees secure a new home and supplies for the next 
six months. At the beginning of the rains the 
swarms are very large for this bee; but at the time 
of migrating, in December, they are much reduced. 
It must be noted as a curious fact, that, after 
spending one season away, they will often very 
regularly return to their old quarters, so that cer- 
tain “ bee-trees ’’ come to have value as a matter of 
property among the natives, on xccount of this 
curious fact. 

6. In experience, many. queens are lost on their 
wedding-flight. Scores of sparrows are watching 
for them; and as their flight is heavy, they are 
easily caught. In uniting bees, for instance a 
swarm without a queen with a swarm having a 
queen, care must be taken, or the queen will soon be 
found dead ontside, though otherwise they dwell 
together peaceably enough. I united two queen- 
less swarms once, proposing to give them eggs to 
make a queen for themselves, and they lived to- 
gether several days very peaceably and then swarm- 
ed out, one swarm taking the right and the other 
the left road to new quarters. Fertile workers are 
met with here as among European bees. One 
queenless swarm tried to make a queen of a drone. 

7. These bees are extremely gentle. They will 
seldom attack, save when the hive is full of honey 
and brood, and thena puff of smoke is quite enough 
to send them on their knees. They fly about, 
alighting on the face and hands, with a plaintive 
buzz, which says very plainly, “ Please,”’ and we 
understand the rest they would say if they could 
speak. How clearly they say “come” to each other, 
when they find a new hive, or the swarm from 
which they have been separated! Speaking of their 
gentle disposition, I have often watched a squad of 
these bees make a combined attack on a big green 
fly, which often persistently troubles them. Bya 
rush they rout the fly, yet he soon returns and 
settles near some bee, who quickly takes to her 
heels, as if a terrible enemy had come. They very 





readily run off the combs on to the top-bar or hands, 
in handling; though if the hands be smoked a little 
first they shun them. Notwithstanding their gen- 
tleness they are great free-booters and attack each 
others’ hives mercilessly. In these battles they 
soon cover the ground about the hives with the 
dead. 

8. They will not run into a hive when poured 
down in front of it, but take flight. They take 
possession of a hive when one wants them to, very 
reluctantly; buta bit of brood, sealed or unsealed, 
fixes them at once. If handled too much, the 
queen stops laying, and after the brood is all hatch- 
ed the swarm absconds. 

The above are some of the results of a year’s study 
of these bees, the A. Indica. A second year’s study 
and experimenting is likely to modify some of the 
above observations. Only after repeated experi- 
ments will it be wise to lay down rules. These bees 
are not likely to become profitable property, though 
one can not say what will be the result, if crossed 
with other breeds. There are at least three species 
of A. Indica. Their relative merits we can not yet 
pronounce upon. Further experiment is necessary. 

Toungoo, Burmah, Dee. 1, 1885. A. BUNKER. 
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A LITTLE ADVICE TO LOCAL SUPPLY- 
DEALERS. 


LACK OF JUDGMENT VERSUS WILLFUL DISHONESTY. 








HERE are but few who realize how easy it is, 
in the course of circumstances, for a per- 
fectly honest man to start out with nothing 
but honest intentions, and in a short space 
of time be condemned as a dishonest man. 

These few lines are directed mainly to bce keepers, 
still they will apply to many other branches of busi- 
ness. Bee culture of our day, under its great prog- 
ress, requires, to carry it on profitably, many im- 
plements and supplies, not easily manufactured on 
asmall scale in every bee-keeper’s home. For this 
reason it becomes necessary that there be manu- 
facturing establishments where such goods as are 
required by bee-keepers can be made. Now, the 
bee-keepers are so thinly scattered over our great 
country that such establishments are necessarily 
situated some distance apart. This has caused 
heavy expense in expressing small amounts of 
goods great distances, and it is this very thing that 
has led to the trouble lam about to speak of. 

In almost all localities there is some one more in- 
terested than others who reads up, sends and gets 
foundation, sections, smokers, ctc., transfers his 
hives, and commences the business under modern 
management. His more backward neighbors be- 
gin to get interested, and, of course, look to him 
for assistance. They want him to send for supplies 
for them; and, partly to accommodate and partly 
that he can add this supply department to his busi- 
ness, he ut once applies to some supply-aeuler for 
terms to sell again; and, as all supply - dealers 
know, these applications come, not by tens, but 
hundreds. He gets rates which give him a fair 
profit, by having his goods shipped by freight in 
quantities. He has no hundreds of dollars to put 
into the business, but is an honest man, and the 
dealer gives him credit. He commences selling to 
his friends and acquaintances; he has got credit, so 
he sells to his friends, and gives them credit. 
Time passes on. He perhaps takes one-third cash, 
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and turns that in; the season ends; he is notified by 
the dealer to pay up, for he wishes to prepare for 
another season's trade. He begins to try to collect, 
and, to his surprise, is very much disappointed; he 
finds it harder to collect these little bills than he 
expected. He finally looks the matter squarely in 
the face, and at once decides these bills must be 
collected, for he has no other way to pay; so he sets 
himself aboutit, gets many of his friends mad at him, 
and at last finds himself with a large bill against 
him, unable to pay it, his credit gone, his honesty 
condemned, all because his friends thought he could 
wait on them; that he had no occasion to press 
them for the few dollars they owed him. So it 
turns the man, started with nothing but the purest 
of motives, but at last he is held up as dishonest. 
Now, my friends, this picture is not overdrawn, 
as not a few can testify. Much the best way is to 
pay as you go, and be happy; for then one’s mind is 
free and easy; but on no account buy goods unless 
you know where the pay is coming from; and nev- 
er buy goods on credit to sell on credit again; in 
other words, never trust out another man’s proper- 
ty. J. B. MASON. 
Mechanic Falls, Me. 


Friend M., your picture is a truthful one, 
I grant; but it applies to other kinds of 
business as well as to the supply-business in 
bees, etc. Whoever commences in business 
of any kind should remember that he is as- 
suming responsibilities ; and when he begins 
to trust out the stuff, whether he pays cash 
or buys on time, he is assuming heavy re- 
sponsibilities. If he is inexperienced, by all 
means his better way would be to do a cash 
business, as you recommend. As he gains, 
by experience, knowledge of men and things, 
he can begin to accommodate men who are 
universally recognized to be safe. There 


Itisagreat saving of freight by getting some 
goods, oftentimes, before you really want 
them, because then you can have your goods 
all come together. Another thing, it is in- 
convenient to remit small sums; and where 
one has a credit he can order by postal card 
with much less trouble than where he has to 
send the exact sum of money every time. 
Now, then, comes the point of deciding 
whom he can trust and whom he can not 
trust. Ihave found this a very good rule: 
Grant credit for small amounts to those 
whom you have every reason to believe are 
able and willing to do all they agree to do; 
but just as soon as you find a man who says, 
‘*[ can not pay now, and you have got to 
wait,’ square up with him as quickly as you 
can, Without making msjveerig sever tf trouble, 
and then tell him plainly but kindly that you 
can not give him more credit. Where « man 
writes first, and asks if you can possibly 
give him alittle more time, mark him on 
your books as all right, and worthy of con- 
fidence; but those who take time, whether 
you grant the privilege or not, are not en- 
titled to credit, in my opinion. In this way 
you teach those with whom you have deal to 
carefully guard their reputation and busi- 
ness standing. Any one who takes offense 
because you think best to refuse credit, has 
shown himself ‘by this act to be unworthy of 
credit. It is every man’s privilege to de- 





mand cash for his goods or produce, if he 
chooses to, and no good man will be offend- 
ed if he chooses to exercise this privilege. 
A great many beginners in the supply-busi- 
ness get into trouble because they push 
ahead heedlessly ; and such people will get 
into trouble in any kind of business if they 
succeed in getting credit at all. 
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VIALLON’S PLAN OF SECURING SUR- 
PLUS HONEY IN 1-LB. SECTIONS. 





SOMETHING WHICH HE CALLS THE DOOLITTLE 
SURPLUS ARRANGEMENT. 





@ HERE seems to be no end to the plans 

> and devices suggested and used for 

holding sections with separators so as 

to place them on the hive without 

much trouble, and still have them 

convenient of access, and convenient to 
ship. Friend Viallon writes as follows: 

We use for comb honey 7 wide frames clamped 
together as per Doolittle’s plan (see A. B. J., March 
10, 1886, page 149), open top and bottom, dovetailed 
at corners, holding 4 Simplicity sections and sepa- 
rators clamped together with the thin outside 
boards. I have corresponded with friend Doolittle 
about it, and have agreed to call it the Doolittle 
surplus arrangement for comb honey. IT have used 
such a frame with better results and more satis- 
faction than the two tiers of wide frames; as these 
have no projections to hang on rabbets, I lay the 
7 frames, when clamped, on a perforated zine board, 
and put a regular top story of Simplicity hive over. 
Two or more tiers of these frames can be used, if 
necessary. These wide frames are made a trifle 
over 1%, so that they when clamped press all the 


Sal | sections together, and, when placed on the perforat- 
are a good many reasons why it is conven- | 
ient to have accounts with good customers. | 


ed zinc, no bees can pass outside of these frames, 
ete. Lintend to advertise and manufacture these in 
preference to any other. P. L. VIALLON. 
Bayou Goula, La., May 1, 1886. 
We submit an engraving of the surplus 
arrangement, as figured below. 





ARRANGEMENT FOR HOLDING 1-LB. SECTIONS; ON 
THE HIVE. 


The device, you will notice, is almost ex- 
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actly, if not quite, the same as our three-box 
case, Which we have advertised so many 
years. To fasten these together, friend Vi- 
allon uses a couple of wires with a stout rub- 
ber cord tu draw the side-boards close to- 
gether, and to keep every thing tight. Such 
an arrangement works nicely on hives, but 
itis not practicable to use it for shipping 
honey to markets. For home use, however, 
it seems to answer every purpose. 


HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS: 

















OILED CLOTH IN PLACE OF GLASS, FOR HOT-BED 
SASHES, ETC. 


N reading GLEANINGS for Feb. 15, 1886, pages 141 
and 142, etc., I should like to say that Mr. Hen- 
derson’s ideas of using cloth well oiled, in place 
of glassed sash, is good. I have practiced it 
for years. I make a frame, something as you 

do, to put in glass, but tightly draw the cloth across 

and tack down close. These handle nicely. I alter- 
nate these with glassed sashes, every other section 

(or sash) being cloth. They can be changed occa- 

sionally, placing the cloth sashes over where the 

glass sashes have been, and vice versa. 

Like you, this sort of work fascinates me, and 
truly it’s a great pleasure to watch your plants, 
which seem to grow under your eye, while all is 
cold beneath, and desolate outside. Another thing, 
we must realize that it is profitable as well. I have 
watched you all through this “hobby of yours;” 
have seen you err, and smiled, but knew you would 
eventually ‘‘ get there,’’ and I must truthfully say 
you are fast doing so now, to judge from your writ- 
ings. Long may you live to enjoy the “ new horti- 
culture, ete.,”’ is my prayer. R. C. TAYLOR 

(Formerly of Wilmington, N. C.). 

Fort Scott, Kan., April 8, 1886. 


> 
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WHAT MADE THE BEES SWARM SO ? 

Can you tell me what ails my bees? My ‘first 
swarm came out March 7. I hived them ina new 
Simplicity hive, which they seemed to like very 
well; but after remaining two days they swarmed 
out; and as the queen was not able to fly I caught 
her and put:her back in the parent hive where the 
bees allwent. Next day they all swarmed again, 
and I hived them in a new Simplicity; but not the 
one I put them in first. They remained in that 
three days, and swarmed out again, and took 
French leave. My next swarm, a week later, acted 
a good deal the same way, only they left the same 
day, after being hived twice. The third swarm, 
which was about a week later still, went off without 
being. hived at all, and I have had no swarms since, 
though T have 20 colonies, all apparently in good 
condition. Now, as I know but little about bees, 
will you be so kind as to tell me the cause of their 
acting in that strange way? Bees seem to be gath- 
ering some honey now from the rattan and grape 
blooms. I sowed my buckwheat April 20, and I see 
some blossoms_on it to-day, just twenty days from 
the time of planting. J. W. THOMAS. 

Tehuacana, Texas, May 10, 1886. 

I think, friend: T., that your bees had a 
sort of swarming mania. Sometimes it 
seems to run in a particular strain of bees. 
They get swarming on the brain, and they 
swarm anyhow,'no matter how you fix them, 





nor what sort of a hive they are putin. I 
should assuredly have given them the frame 
of unsealed brood, recommended so much. 
If you have any more such work, suppose 
you try it. 


ARE YOUNG BEES OF THE BLACK RACE SUBJECT 
TO CHANGE IN COLOR? 

I have four stands of the native, or wild bees; 
they have a hazel-colored body, and are black at 
the extremity of the abdomen. On the I4th of 
April I hived a swarm and noticed that there was a 
part of the bees of an orange color. Thinking they 
were young ones, | did not take notice of them so 
much; but as they continue the same color yet, I 
should like some one to explain, if possible, the 
cause of said change, as noue of my old bees are so. 

Blackville, 8. C., April 20, 1886. D. D. SLATER. 

Young bees of any race are lighter in color, 
because of the peculiar down, or fur, that 
covers their bodies. As they get older this 
fur gets soiled, or wears off, and they look 
dark, or sometimes almost black, when con- 
trasted with the young bees‘that are for the 
first time taking wing. Ido not know of 
any other way in which bees change color. 








IS BEE-S©ING POISON GOOD FOR CROUP? 

I see you publish what honey is good for to res- 
tore health. I will just say for your readers that 2, 
3, 4, 5, or 6 honey-bees, or 1, 2, 3, or 4 bumble-bees 
(according to age of patient) steeped in water, say 
about ‘2 to 1 oz., and sweeten to be palatable, is al- 
most an infallible cure for croup, and produces a 
pleasant sensation in the throat or stomach instead, 
of the sickening sensation usually resulting from 
medicine given by doctors or our grandmothers for 
croup. It only needs to be tried by yourself or any 


| one to fully appreciate its pleasant taste. This 
| remedy is well worth any one’s trial. I think the 


relief comes from the poison of the sting. I also 
know the same to be good for a cold on the lungs. 
Memphis, Tenn. JAs. F. WRIGHT. 
If the poison from the sting of the bees 
were in sufficient quantity, it would proba- 
bly produce sickness at the stomach, just as 
lobelia and other similar drugs do ; and this 
would, without question, relieve the croup. 
Why it should give relief to the croup, with- 
out producing any nausea, is something I 
can not answer. Very likely, however, it 
may act as a remedy. It is certainly suffi- 
ciently powerful to act instantly, and this is 
just what is wanted with so acute a disease 
as the croup. Mr. House told us, some time 
ago, about the number of sacks of bee-stings 
he was selling to the medical fraternity. 
Now, have these friends who buy the poison- 
sacks been aware of the curative properties 


' Of this remedy for croup and similar dis- 


eases ? 
WHAT AILS MY BEES? 

My bees are dying with plenty of honey in hive. 
Iam afraid they have some disease among them. 
Have you any remedy to prevent disease among 
bees? or what do you think is the matter with them? 
I have your ABC, T. W. MOORHEAD. 

Fairview, Pa., May 10, 1886. 

It is quite unusual for bees to die during 
the month of May, with honey in the hive. 
I can think of no explanation, unless it is 
that their stores are poisonous, for some rea- 
son or other. I do not know of any disease 
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that would make the bees die at such a time 
and under such circumstances. 








SUCCESS IN THE HILTON CHAFF HIVE; TROUT- 
RAISING. 

My bees pulled through the winter in good shape 
—40 colonies in the Hilton hive, and 6 in other chaff 
hives. I did not lose asingle one that was in the 
Hilton hive, but lost five out of the six in the other 
hives. For practicability and efficiency, Hilton's 
hive is hard to beat.—I have just turned off my first 
crop of trout, nearly 400 lbs. I obtained 50 cents 
per lb. Next year will be interesting, and I shall 
have ten times as many. I will say to friend Milton 
P. Peirce, that the tempcrature of the water has 
more to do with the quality of domestic trout than 
the food that is given them. W. D. FRENCH. 


PROSPECTS FOR BEE-KEEPING IN SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
“BUG SHEPHERDS.” 

I have come to California for my health; and be- 
ing anxious to do something to keep busy, and 
make some money, I naturally think of bee-keep- 
ing, having kept bees in an amateur way in the 
east, where other business occupied most of my 
time. 

I find, on looking over the business here, that 
there are fine opportunities in this county, and 
plenty of scope for improvement over the present 
system of bee-keeping in vogue here. All the 
comb honey here is in 2-lb. sections, and but little 
foundation is used; the top-bar of sections being 
three-cornered, the comb is usually pretty true. 

Now, my object in writing you is to obtain your 
views concerning the proper size of brood-frames 
for lower part of hives in this climate, making 
the upper story adapted for 1-lb. sections. The 
thermometer seldom goes as low as 32°, at least in 
the country not over 25 miles from the coast. 
Some bee-keepers (** bug-shepherds "’ they are called 
here) talk of double or air-spaced hives; for in 
some places the thermometer reaches 116° in the 
shade, and one man told me that it would not ans- 
wer to have the hives stand in the shade. I think 
that, if the bee-keepers here can be persuaded to 
use 1-lb. sections and fdn., there would be a fine 
opening for sale and manufacture of material here. 

F. P. MILES. 

San Diego, California, March 25, 1886. 

Friend M., the proper size of brood-frames 
you will find in our price list: and for a 
full discussion of frames and hives, see our 
A BC book. As we find the chaff hive 
much the best here in our climate for ex- 
phe ag hot weather, I think you would 
find the same thing, or something sim- 
ilar, just what you want in California. 
By all means put your hives in the shade 
during the hottest part of the day or the 
hottest part of the year. The shade of trees 
will generally best accomplish both purposes. 


ABSCONDING IN FRUIT-BLOOM; WAS IT CAUSED BY 
THE ABSENCE OF A QUEEN? 

Will some of you veteran bee-keepers please ex- 
plain why this is? A neighbor of mine had a 
swarm of bees come off about the 10th of April. 
He followed them somé distance until they set- 
tled; but before he could secure them they de- 
camped. Now, as it was only the beginning of 
fruit-bloom, and no honey coming in, I tried to per- 
suade him they were probably starved out. He 





said, ‘* No, they left honey, but no brood.”” To con- 
vince myself he was not mistaken, I went and ex- 
amined the stuck, and found them as he had stated, 
and about a pint of bees, but no brood nor drones. 

As far as heard from in this locality, the bees 
wintered nicely; hardly any loss. Mine all came 
through well, and to-day I had a swarm—the first 
one I ever knew so early in the season. 

Oxford, O., May 3, 1886. JOHN COULTER, SR. 


Friend C., the department headed ‘* Ab- 
sconding,”’ in our A B C book, discusses ful- 
ly cases similar to yours. Absconding dur- 
ing fruit-bloom is usually caused by scarcity 
of stores; but in the case you mention 
should say the colony had been a long time 
queenless, and the remaining bees, doubtless 
comprehending the ruin that lay before 
them, absconded, thinking they could join 
some other swarm somewhere; or, perhaps, 
they left without knowing what they could 
do, thinking they couldn’t make matters 
worse any Way. 


GOT THE BEE-FEVER BAD; WHAT IS THE REMEDY ? 
You prescribed the remedy, and now I call on you 
to prescribe the cure. But, hold! methinks I hear 
you ask what all this tirade is about. Well, let me 
explain. Two of our most successful farmers have 
thrown down the plow, and have taken up that ter- 
rible weapon, the bee-smoker, instead. One of our 
flourishing merchant princes has cracked the yard- 
stick, and has gone to flourishing the same weapon. 
One of the best mechanics in the neighborhood has 
got bees bad; and it is reported now that another 
of the best farmers in the community has got bees 
so bad that he is going to stop and let his planta- 
tion wash away while he goes into the bee-business. 
Now, Mr. Root, we have made a plain statement of 
that much of our grievous causes, but that is not 
all. You may go to the country store, and it is bees 
from daylight until dark. Go where you please, it 
is bees all day long; it’s Doolittle, Root, A. I., Root, 
E., and Root, L. C., Heddon, J.,T. J. and A. H. New- 
man, W. Z. Hutchinson, J. P. Israel, Novice, Van- 
dervort, Vandeusen, Pelham, Given, etec., until we, 
the rest of the community, are afraid to leave 
home on account of hearing so much about the 
pesky little things. Now we will wind up as we be- 
gan. As you saw fit to prescribe the noxious reme- 
dy, prescribe the cure. B. 
Oak Lawn, Miss., April 26, 1886. 


Thank you, friend B., for your graceful 
compliment. The remedy is to let all these 
friends put their talk into practical work. 
If they succeed in putting such nice honey 
in the stores and groceries that it goes off 
quickly at a paying pricé, why, you are all 
right—just let them go ahead. If, on the 
contrary, the talk bears fruit in the shape of 
blasted hopes and disappointment, why, 
that is the remedy, for no one will follow 
any thing very long that does not ‘‘pan out” 
so as to pay expenses. 

Is SO MUCH CELLAR VENTILATION *IN WINTER 
NECESSARY? 

I carried 63 colonies into the cellar on the 5th day 
of Dec., 1885, and on the 9th day of Feb., 1886, I car- 
ried them out for a fly, and found three dead. 
Four days later I carried them back into the cellar, 
where they remained till the 13th day of April, 
when they were again placed on their summer 
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stands. Inside of 2 hours they were carrying in 
natural pollen. I next lost 2 more by robbing, and 
sold one. The remaining 62 are in reasonably good 
shape. They are now very busy on fruit-bloom, 
and fairly drup on the alighting-board. My cellar 
is an up-ground one, 8 feet by 12 feet in the clear, 
6 feet ceiling, and 12-inch walls, filled with dry saw- 
dust, with about 18 inches over the ceiling. An ac- 
cident occurred which satisfies me that bees do not 
need as much ventilation as is generally supposed. 
I have a six-inch tile sub-earth ventilator, and the 
accident is that the tile became completely stopped 
for at least 40 days, yet my bees suffered no unusu- 
al loss, and came out in good condition. 

The two imported queens purchased of you in 
1883 are yet doing good service, and are building up 
their colonies satisfactorily. May I add, I take great 
pleusure in perusing GLEANINGS? and while I do 
not indorse all of the doctrinal sentiments express- 
ed in the Home Papers, I find enough to make 
them read and re-read, alone and in the family cir- 
cle. ELIAS COLE, 68—63. 

Ashley, Ohio, April 29, 1836. 

Friend Cole, when the weather is very 
cold it makes but little difference whether 
your cellar is ventilated or not. Air will 
force itself through the cracks and crevices 
as fast as it is needed. 


TAKING BEES BY THE DIPPERFUL. 

Ihave never noticed in GLEANINGS or A B C 
book where any one hives bees as I do, which I 
think isa very good way where they settle as ours 
always have; i.e.,on the branches of peach-trees, 
ete. I spread asheet on the ground and set the 
hive on it, getting as near under the cluster as con- 
venient. Take a dipper and dip off the lower part 
of the swarm, and pour them at the entrance of the 
hive, and they begin to run in as fast as they can. 
After that I jar the limb two or three times and 
the remaining bees follow in to the hive. We win- 
tered our bees on summer stands. I think they 
will generally winter so here (south-west Missouri) 
if they are strong and have plenty of honey. Our 
section-box honey has received a great deal of 
praise, as it is quite a curiosity to a great many in 
our surrounding country. I do not think there are 
half a dozen bee-keepers in the county who use the 
L. hives or any thing similar, and very few keep 
bees, even in the old-fashioned box hive. I do not 
see why, when almost every one is fond of honey. 
We have hands sometimes who can eat % Ib. at one 
time; but I have never heard of their trying to 
have bees at home. MAGGIE I. MIREs. 

Houston, Mo., Apr. 13, 1836. 





ANOTHER USE FOR THE CLARK SMOKER; HOW TO 
GET RUD OF VERMIN BY THEIR USE. 

I think I have something new to communicate to 
you. Still I have misgivings, as it seems nowadays 
that there is ‘‘ nothing new under the sun.’’ How- 
ever, as I do not intend to get out a patent, even if 
it does prove to beavaluable acquisition, I shall 
not feel sorry. 

Have you folks in the Buckeye State any gophers 
infesting your gardens? If you have, you know 
what they are. In this land flowing with milk and 
honey, we have them to our hearts’ content; in 
fact, they are one of our worst pests. The only 
underground animal, or vermin, that is more de- 
structive to the crops is the squirrel. 

In neighborhoods where these animals are trouble- 





some, the cultivators of the soil aie bothered full 
sore in devising means to exterminate them. Cats, 
traps, poisons of various kinds, and other means, 
have been resorted to, all of which have proven 
slow and unsatisfactory. One of the latest devices 
for exterminating squirrels is an iron tube, or pipe, 
the lower end tapering to a point, while at the oth- 
er end is a fire-chamber and bellows. With this ar- 
rangement, certain kinds of material, which pro- 
duce a suffocating smoke, is burned, and, by means 
of the bellows, is driven or forced into the hole of 
the rodents. ‘These vermin-smokers are, I believe, 
quite expensive. 

Well, now for my patent (?). Ihave three makes 
of bee smokers, and the thought occurred to me 
that I could smoke out gophers and moles with 
some of them. While in the bee-yard a few days 
ago I discovered a gopher working; and having one 
of your cold-blast smokers fired up I went to the 
rodent’s hole, inserted the nozzle till it made a tight 
fit, so that no smoke could escape, and then I pro- 
ceeded to puff away. Inashort time 1 found the 
smoke issuing from cracks and old holes all around 
me for ten or twelve feet away. I tamped these 
“leaks,” and continued to drive the smoke into the 
hole so as to fill all the underground passages. 
Then I stopped the hole and left the rodent to suf- 
foeate. Your six-bit smokers take the cake for 
cheapness and effectiveness insmoking out gophers 
and moles, and I think they will do for squirrels 
and rabbits. You might get up a cheap one espe- 
cially for this purpose. Make them and advertise 
them in the agricultural press. W. A. PRYAL. 

North Temescal, Cal., May 7, 1886. 

CAN A LINSEED-OIL BARREL BE CLEANSED SO IT 
WILL ANSWER FOR HONEY? 

Can I cleanse a linseed-oil barrel so as to putin 
safe condition to hold and not injure extracted 
honey? W. M. JAMES. 

Paris, Tenn., May 12, 1886. 

Friend B., I should be a little afraid that 
the oil would taint the barrel, even if you 
do your best, although you might make the 
experiment on one barrel, and test the mat- 
ter. Wash it thoroughly with soapsuds and 
ashes and water; then dry it in the sun, 
and drive up the hoops until it is as dry as a 
chip. Now coat it with beeswax, according 
to the plan given in the A BC book; and if 
you make the wax cover every part of the 
wood, and adhere to it so it won’t scale off, 
I think there will be no danger of sing 
the honey. The great danger is, you will 
not have the barrel thoroughly dry when the 
hot wax is put on, then the wax will cleave 
off, letting the honey come in contact with 
the oil-soaked wood, and this may give ita 
taint. In emptying barrels of honey I have 
seen the wax scale off from the wood in 
pieces as large as your hand, because some 
portion of the barrel was not thoroughly 
dried before the waxing was done. Now, if 
we have a tin can or tank that has been 
used for linseed oil, there will be no trouble 
at all; for soap and water, with the addi- 
tion of a little ashes, would clean it so per- 
fectly that it would be, to all intents and 
purposes, as good asa newtin. This is one 
reason why we have of late been so strongly 
in favor of tin instead of wood for holding 
and shipping honey. 
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WHITE-CLOVER JUST COMING INTO BLOOM; WHY 
DID THE QUEENS PIE? 

There were very few bees lost last winter in this 
vicinity; several wintered every stand. We were 
not quite so fortunate, but are not by any means 
discouraged. The apple-bloom is over. Dandelion 
is in full bloom. They are just beginning on the 
oak and hickory. White clover is just coming into 
bloom. The clover bloom has not been more prom- 
ising for a great while than now. Some have 
swarmed, and others are getting ready. 

What is the cause of so many colonies becoming 
queenless ? Out of our apiary we have had four 
queens disappear; two that left seven frames of 
nice brood, with plenty of bees and honey. Mr. J. 
_ bi. Maury has found four queens missing in un- 
packing half of his apiary. Other neighborhood 
apiaries met with similar losses. 

Van Wert, O., May 12, 1886. Levi Perry & SON. 

It is a little difficult, friends, to decide 
whether your losses of queens are unusual 
or not, so long as you don’t tell how many 
colonies you have. If you lost 4 queens out 
of 8, it would bea little remarkable: but if 
only 4 out of 40 or 50, it would be nothing at 
all strange or unusual. This is why [ al- 
ways like to have any writer tell the number 
of his colonies. 


HOW HAYHURST AND HIS BEES FARED IN THE RE- 
CENT STORM AT KANSAS CLTY. 

Iam thankful that I can report that the awful 
storm which swept over our city last Tuesday did 
us no material harm; a few of our trees were bro- 
ken, one being torn all to pieces. In the bee-yard, 
hives and covers were blown about, and a few were 
broken by heavy branches from the trees. Few 
bees were killed, and the enameled sheets protected 
most of the colonies from the rain. It will give you 
some idea of the terrible power of the wind, to tell 
you that leaves from the trees, clover-heads, and 
even slender blades of blue grass, were torn off and 
driven with such force against the sides of the 
hives and honey-house that many of them are there 
yet, although there was a heavy driving rain 
against them all day yesterday. Many of the larg- 
er leaves are so pounded into the paint that they 
can not now be removed without scraping. The 
hives and buildings were freshly painted several 
weeks ago, and the paint is not yet entirely hard. 
It required several hours for two of us to clean up 
the debris in the bee-yard. But, alas! this was 
nothing compared to the sad scenes of death and 
destruction in the city. Reports from neighboring 
apiaries indicate that bees suffered very little. 


E. M. HAYUURST. 
Kansas City, Mo., May 15, 1886. 


uOW TO GET WHAT YOU WANT WHEN YOU VISIT 
THE ‘“‘HOME OF THE HONEY-BEES.” 

I see, by an editorial, that you have trouble with 
customers making orders personally. I suppose 
some of ycur customers besides myself were also 
vexed; for I thought, after following one of the 
clerks up and down, [ could get the goods half a 
dozen times myself, and they perhaps thought there 
Was no one in the world as awkward asIam. Next 
time I took a catalogue and order-sheet and marked 
the goods I wanted, and handed it to a clerk, who 
started off with a basket and order-sheet, and in a 
short time my goods and bill were in charge of the 
clerk in the counter store, where I settled and load- 
ed up, and was ready to start for home without 





troubling any one but those with Whom my inquisi- 
tive hature came in contact. C. WECKESSER. 

Marshalliville, O., May 24, 1886. 

Friend W., 1 am very glad indeed if you 
succeeded as well as you say. Since the 
burning of our warehouse and contents we 
have been kind o’ mixed up and out at sea ; 
but I think we are getting through the sea- 
son pretty fairly after all. , 

HOW SHALL WE PREVENT BEES FROM DROWNING IN 
THE BREAD-PAN FEEDER? 

I like these (as T use them) better than any other 
feeder, but lamsomewhat troubled by bees drown- 
ing inthem. One of your correspondents says he 
paints his, and sprinkles coarse sand over them 
when wet. T think it a good idea, and IT would 
paint mine, only I fear the paint might be distaste- 
ful or injurious to the bees, especially when feed- 
ing pretty warm syrup. Do you think it would ? 

E. H. MCCLYMONDs. 

Templeton, Armstrong Co., Pa. 

Friend M., instead of paint use melted 
beeswax, and I am inclined to think no sand 
will be needed in that case; for a bee that 
can’t stick to beeswax ought to be sent 
somewhere to serve an apprenticeship. 








ANOTHER IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
PEET QUEEN-CAGE, 


AND A NICE PICTURE OF THE SAME, 
S it not pleasant to have nice engravings? 
t There are few things in this world that 
please me more than to see a really nice 
yicture of something I waut to show. 
Vell, just see if you don’t think this 
picture illustrates the point. 





IMPROVED PEET QUEEN-CAGE AS WE NOW MAKE IT. 

Our engravers have tried once or twice on 
it, but Ernest complained that they didn’t 
do as well as they might do, and he wrote 
them quite a letter about it, and both to- 
they managed to get up the above 

eautiful cage of queen and bees. Why, it 
looks almost as if you could see the little 
chaps move around. Even the _ yellow 
bands are plainly shown. About the im- 
provement: It is simply in having the wood 
come up above the edges of the wire cloth, 
accomplishing two objects; first, the raw 
edges of the wire cloth are kept from scratch- 
and catching your clothing, etc.; second, 


' when the little board that covers the wire 


cloth is tacked on the projecting lip of wood, 
it holds the board up so as to allow ventila- 
tion at each side of it. If several cages are 
to be fastened together, it also spaces them 
so as to let air in at the ends. Although 
great numbers of queen-cages have been 
suggested, all things considered we like the 
above better than any thing else. 
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DISINFECTION G# FOUL-BROODY 
HIVES BY STEAM. 


HOW TO MAKE A HOME-MADE APPARATUS FOR THE 
PURPOSE. 








N the course of a long struggle with foul brood, 


agreat, if not the greatest difficulty I had was‘ 


the disinfection of the hives, feeders, and other 
appliances which had been in contact with dis- 


eased stocks of bees. I tried washing with a | 


solution of salicylic acid (in which, however, I had 
very little faith, owing to its not being volatile at 
ordinary temperatures); also with carbolic acid, 
and fumigation with burning sulphur, but all to no 
purpose, as the disease reappeared, soon after the 
bees and brood had been got into a healthy state, 
when they were placed in a hive which had been 
tenanted by a diseased colony. After many fail- 
ures I hit on a process by which an infected hive 
can, with a trifling expenditure of time and trouble, 
be effectually cleansed, and rendered fit for use 
without the least danger of its communicating 
foul brood to any colony placed init. As the 
matter may interest American bee-keepers, I will, 
with your kind permission, describe my process in 
GLEANINGS. As 1 know very little of the hives in 
use on your side of the Atlantic, a short description 
of the hives generally used, both in England and 
Treland, may be necessary to enable your readers 
to make allowance for difference in construction 
when using the process I recommend. 

The standard British frame measures 148% inch- 
es, and the hive holds from ten to twenty of these 
frames. The hives are usually made with double 
walls, the space between being packed with cork 


dust which Mr. F. Cheshire’s experiments have | 


shown to be the best and cheapest non-conductor 


of heat we have. Instead of the honey-board, we | 


use a covering of carpet, which lics on the frame- 
top at all times when supers are not on. When I 
mention the slides by which the entrance can be 
closed if necessary, 1 consider my description full 
enough for the present purpose. 
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SPROULE’S APPARATUS FOR DISINFECTING FOUL 
BROOD. 


The principle of my process is, passing a current 
of steam at a low pressure, from a solution of pure 
carbolic acid and water, through the hive, by which 
means the carbolic acid in a finely divided state is 


brought into intimate contact with every part of 
the hive interior, which is thereby thoroughly 
cleansed and disinfected. To effect this a small 
boiler, B, is required, and this I made from an iron 
paint or ink can as follows: A can to hold 12 Ibs. of 
printing-ink measures about 10X5 inches in diame- 
ter. With a cold-chisel it was reduced to five inch- 
es in height, and three legs of so-called half-round 
iron were riveted to its sides so as to raige it three 
inches. In the cover I cut two '4-inch holes, in 
each of which I put a wrought-iron nipple, which 
were screwed in their places with back-nuts, shown 
in the top of the boiler B. The cover was then red- 
leaded round its edge so as to make a tight joint, 
after which it was forced into its place in the can. 
On one of the nipples an elbow was screwed, then 
another nipple, then another elbow, and finally a, 
piece of %-inch G. B. tubing, about M4 inches long. 
| 1 then gota piece of yellow pine, 128X2 inches, and 
| about two inches from one end I made a hole large 
enough to admit the piece of G. B. tubing. To com- 
plete the apparatus, an ordinary tin canister cover 
| (one made of a solid piece of tin without soldering), 
| about three inches in diameter, is required as a 
| lamp, as shown at L. To use it, a wineglassful or 
| two of pure carbolic acid is poured into the boiler 
B with about double the quantity of hot water, and 
the open nipple is closed with a suitable cork. The 
hive H to be operated on is prepared by placing a 
few empty frames, F, F, F, in position; on which the 
carpet covering, C C,is laid, a hole about an inch 
in diameter being made in the middle of the latter. 
The piece of pine is then laid on the carpet, to form 
a stand for the boiler, which is placed in such a posi- 
tion that the G. B. tubing passes vertically through 
both wood and carpet into the hive. The canister 
' eover is filled with methylated spirits of wine, put 
under the boiler, and lighted. In about five min- 





utes the acid and water will boil, and the steam 
| will pass through the tube into the hive. It may be 
| desirable to place a saucer, as at 8, in the hive, to 
| hold the drip from the boiler. At first the steam 
will condense on the hive-sides and floor-board; 
but when they become heated, the steam will force 
its way into cvery crevice, and at last through the 
carpet; but it can be confined to the hive by piac- 
ing a sheet of brown paper between the carpet and 
frames. About ten minutes’ steaming will be suf- 
ficient for any hive. To get rid of the smell of the 
earboliec acid, a current of steam from water only 
will be necessary. If the boiler is found to leak, a 
little sawdust put in with the carbolic solution will 
stop it. 

For disinfecting hives, I do not think this simple 
apparatus can be excelled, and with ordinary care 
it is most effective. I have used it with over a 
dozen hives, in each of which a colony had died of 
foul brood. Those hives have been in use for over 
two years, without any trace of the disease being 
visible. 

The winter here has been unusually severe and 
prolonged this year. Although this is the last day 
of March, we have, at the time I write, a whole gale 
blowing from the south-east, with showers of sleet 
at intervals. Taking advantage of a fine day re- 
cently, I examined my colonies, and was sorry to 
find five of them dead. The Carniolans, both full 
blood and first crosses, were in very good condition, 
and are, so far as my experience goes, more easily 
wintered than either blacks or Ligurians. 

Dublin, Ireland. ROBERT SPROULE. 
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THE ALLEY DRONE-TRAP; AND HOW IT DOES ITS | 
| which had bumped around until they had worried 
N consequence of so much being said of late in | 
» praise of the Alley drone-trap, I determined to | 
It may be 


WORK. 


. give it a test in our own apiary. 


” 


said that the “ Home of the Honey-Bees,”’ so | 


salled, is somewhat conservative, and rather in- 


ever, may rest assured thata thing possessed of 
real merit, and about which reports speak favora- 
bly, sooner or Jater shall not lack for a fair trial in 


passing under the name of a “ trap.”’ I felt morally 
certain that the invention was a success, 
could not be fully satisfied until I had witnessed its 


operation, and just how well it did its work. 


tory to another. 


With one of these in hand I proceeded to a chat? 


hive where had been a drone-laying queen, and, in 
consequence, at this time there was a great pre- 
dominance of drones. 
is such that it can not easily be attached to a chaff 


hive without the aid of a couple of wire nails. | 


These, driven cornerwise, or toe-nail fashion, as it 
is called, hold the trap in the desired position. 


justed to any double-walled hive. Or, if more con- 
venient, the sand in front of the entrance can be 


banked up so as to hold the trap in the proper po- | 


sition. Asthe former plan happened to be more 
convenient at the hive where I wished to make the 
trial, the trap was fastened in that way. This was 
about 10 A.M., and very soon quite anumber of bees 
hovered in front of their hive, evidently greatly 
confused at the altered appearance of the entrance. 
After flying about for a few minutes they no doubt 


thought that what could not be helped must be en- | 


dured, and so crawled through when they had 
thoroughly inspected the perforated metal. A 
whole day was necessary for the bees to become 
accustomed to the drone-trap, after which time 
they passed and repassed as before, but not without 
some little hindrance. Inthe height of the honey- 
tlow this would result in the loss of considerable 
honey, especially if very many of the hives had the 
traps attached to their entrances. On the other 
hand, it may be said that the observant apiarist will 
place the drone-trap in position a day or two prior 
to the advent of a swarm; and asthe beesare liable 
to loaf during this time before coming forth, noth- 
ing will be lost. 

IS THE TRAP A SUCCESS IN CATCHING DRONES? 

Although the hive to which I attached the trap 
contained a large number of drones, none made an 
attempt to pass the perforated zinc until about 1 
Pp. M. On coming up at this time I was greatly amus- 
edto see them tugging at every available hole in the 
perforated metal. Their clumsy round heads wig- 
gled and squirmed, but to no purpose. In fact, 


there were so many trying to make their way 
through that even the workers could. not pass, by 
reason of the multitude of drones blocking up the 
holes, To say the least, their efforts were “real 
funny,” as the boy says. After repeated attempts 
the poor drones resorted to the then remaining 
place of escape; namely, through the cone in the 


| to collect in the upper chamber. 
our apiary; so with Mr. Alley’s invention, although | 


but I) 


The construction of the trap | 


The | 
nails need only just catch the front of the hive, and | 
the trap can easily and quickly be removed or ad- 





| trap. This, as you are aware, leads into a little 


chamber where the drones are made prisoners. In 
about an hour afterward I returned, to find about 
a quarter of a potid of drones—quite a number of 


themselves to death, and some were dead below, as 
they had been unable to find the cone. On trying 
two or three hives inthis way I find that the trap 
gives é€xcellent satisfaction. As has been said, 


| drones can be caught and disposed of accordingly. 
tolerant to traps. and “fixin’s.”” Our readers, how- | 


If one desires to take half a pound or so of choice 
drones to another apiary, I think I should take the 
trap away in about an hour after they have begun 
If left longer they 
will worry themselves to death, as | have found by 
experience. Perhaps our friends would like to 
have a cut of the Alley drone-trap reproduced, so 


| here it is. 
What | 
may be asuccess to one may not be at all satisfac- | 





THE ALLEY DRONE-TRAP. 

You observe, through the circular openings, the 
eones through which the drones pass when they 
find themselves unable to escape by means of the 
perforations below. 

DRONES BY THE POUND, 

I was just wondering whether there were not some 
enterprising Yankee who would advertise to sell 
choice drones by the pound. Heistocatch them 
with the Alley trap, and supply them, at whatever 
cost may be agreed upon, to bee-men having black 
bees, and who are desirous of Italianizing at a 
small cost. Of course, the latter are to get rid of 
their black drones by the aid of the trap before 
mentioncd. It would be somewhat of a trick to 
ship drones, and I am doubtful whether drones 
alone could feed upon the ordinary candy, such as 
is used in shipping-cages. However, we have 
mailed successfully, in the common Peet cage, 
about a dozen drones to parties who called for 
them. If drones were allowed to have access dur- 
ing shipment to unsealed honey, with a few bees, 
they might arrive in good condition. Possibly we 
may try the experiment here; andif we succeed we 
will report later. i 

OUR PREPARATIONS FOR QUEEN-REARING. 

We have to day, May 25, 401 stocks, a part of 
which are full colonies, and the remainder nuclei. 
By the time this issue is out we shall probably have 
many more, as the boys are dividing, with a view 
of raising as many queens as possible. As Neighbor 
H.’s and queens of our own raising have given so 
much better satisfaction than those we buy from a 
distance, we are going to make an effort to supply, 
as far as possible, our friends (vith quéens from our 
own apiaries. 1do not mean to reflect upon the 
friends who have supplied us with queens from the 
South, for as a rule they have been good. To ship 
queens a thousand miles and then re-ship them an- 
other thousand is certainly not adding to the longevi- 
ty of the queens or to their prolificness; and, besides, 
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our customers will be better pleased. We intend to 
increase our colonies up to 500, and we shall make a 
vigorous attempt to supply, as far as _ possible, 
queens from our own apiary. Of course, if the or- 
ders pile in upon us too heavily we shall have to 
call upon those outside of our immediate vicinity. 
ERNEST R. Root. 
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His leaf also shall not wither; and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper.—Ps. 1:3 





HeIcH-HO! One of our Brahma hens has a nest 
full of chickens, after all. 


NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS AT THE PRESENT DATE. 

WELL, there are just 5617—just 95 more than we 
had a month ago. Many thanks to you all for so 
much encouragement. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF DRONE-GUARDS AND 
DAVIS BRUSHES. 

By referring to our catalogue of-the last edition 
you will see that the Jones drone - guards have 
dropped from 10 to 5 cts. each, and the Davis brusb- 
es from 15 cts. to 10 cts. For rates by the tens and 
hundreds, see price list. 


SUPPLIES BY THE CARLOAD. 

Goopbs are still going off ata pretty good rate. 
Our freight and express shipments amount to about 
acarload andahalf of goods daily. With ore or 
two exceptions we have no very ojd orders waiting. 
So, friends, we think we are doing pretty well, con- 
sidering the loss we have sustained in our ware- 
house. It is beginning to make our faithful old en- 
gine look tired. 


TERRY'S NEW BOOK. 

WE shall be ready to mail the above about the 
time your order reaches us, probably. Although 
the book is mainly in regard to the winter care of 
horses and cattle, it touches on almost every thing 
connected with successful farming—shelter, com- 
fort, feeding, exercise, kindness, different sorts of 
feed, with a full treatise on the most economical 
way of saving manure. A full description of the 
model barn is given, as shown on p. 396. Price 40 cts. 


BEAUTIFUL COMB HONEY FOR ONLY I2C. PER LB. 

As the lot of honey mentioned on page 3829 of our 
issue for April 15 does not go off very rapidly, we 
now offer it, in order to make room for the new 
crop, for only 12 cts. per lb. It is not only hand- 
some, strictly white comb honey, but it is as deli- 
cious as any honey I ever tasted. For weights of 
the different cases, see reference above. At this 
low price it must be sold in full cases. Two or 
more cases, 5 per cent off; 100r more, 10 per cent off. 








GETTING UP EARLY IN THE MORNING. 

SOMEHOW I have great respect for the man, wo- 
man, or child, who delifhts to be up during the 
bright morning hours, and to push ahead in what- 
ever is to be done. Some years ago, about the first 
of June, one morning before it was quite daylight I 
saw a couple of boys coming to meet me. One had 
something in his hand that I found to be a box of 
strawberries. He was a young bee-keeper, and had 
driven quite a good many miles to make us a visit, 
and he had push and energy enough to arrange it 
so as to get through to Medinain time to see busi- 
ness start up in our big establishment. He had 
come to buy some supplies, and had brought along 
some strawberries to trade on supplies. I traded 
at once on the strawberries; in fact, I always buy 
strawberries of almost everybody, especially if the 
berries are fresh, and it is early in the morning. I 
do not think T told the boys so, but I made up my 
mind that they would get ahead in this world With 
bees or strawberries either, and I guess I got it 
right too. One of the boys was Christian Weckes- 
ser, Marshallville,O. You will notice his advertise- 
ment of queens and strawberry-piants, and I think 
you will notice that he is a good straight boy every 
time — a Christian by name, and a Christian in 
spirit. Now, I do not know that getting up early in 
the morning has all todo with his success; but it in- 
dicates that he has enterprise and go-ahead, and 
that is worth a deal in this world. No one can af- 
ford to lie abed mornings in the beautiful month of 
June, as itseems to me. If you do not get sleep 
enough when you get up at half-past four, go to 
bed at half-past eight at night, or sooner; but don’t 
lose the beautiful morning hours. 


FORGETTING PRESENT BLESSINGS AND PRIVILEGES. 

LAST night at sundown the thermometer indicat- 
ed 47°; by 9 o’clock it indicated only 42°, and there 
was every prospect of a sharp frost. In talking 
with my wife I told her that the frost that we 
should probably get would stop the flow of honey 


| from the locusts, would result in a heavy loss on 





our strawberries, probably kill or cut down the corn 
and potatoes, and be death tothe cucumbers and 
our 2000 tomato-plants, many of which have toma- 
toes on, the size of hens’ eggs, besides freezing a 
lot of other stuff. Ithought of building fires, as 
has so often been recommended, with a view of 
saving a part of the stuff; but we’had so much of it, 
and all of the fuel was so wet from the recent rains, 
that it seemed almcst out of the question to try it. 
AsI went to sleep 1 thought of the probable ruin I 
should see in the morning, and it seemed to me I 
had never appreciated the comforts that surround 
us this season. I hadn’t even thought to thank God 
for them as I ought tothank him; but I made up my 
mind that, if it clouded up, or the temperature 
changed, so that the things that had become so 
dear to me (by watching their daily growth) were 
saved, I should,in the morning, be ready to give 
thanks in good earnest. Some timein the night my 
wife made the remark, that the sky was partly 
clouded over, and that the thermometer was rising; 
but I was too sleepy to think much more about it 
than to bethankful. This morning it was warmer, 
and every thing is all right—not even a leaf wither- 
ed; und as I look over them to-day I do prize them, 
and feel happier in the possession of these gifts than 
I could possibly have done without the frosty air of 
last evening as a reminder. Then, dear friends, 
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is it not a kindness to us to be reminded occasional- 

ly of the blessings we enjoy, by some such hint or 

warning? 

DR. C. C. MLLLER'S NEW BOOK, “A YEAR AMONG 
THE BEES,” 

THIs isa very pretty little bound volume of 114 
pages. It isa plain, familiar talk about bees and 
bee culture. It starts out in an intensely interest- 
ing and taking way, and keeps it up all through the 
book. One ofits particular charms is, that friend 
Miller does not pretend to know all there is to be 
known in the matter. He does not get up on to any 
high rostrum at all, but talks about the business 
just as one farmer would naturally talk to another 
about seeds, manures, implements, etc. He tells of 
the way in which he has worked, and of the short 
cuts he has made. He tells of his blunders, and 
frankly says a good many times that he does not 
know just the best way. As an illustration, after 
having tried almost all kinds of feeders, and after 
having had them in the way after he got through 
with them, perhaps forgotten and left in the hives 
when they ought not to be, he decides now in favor 
of having no feeders at all. But where a colony is 
to be fed, he does it by filling empty combs with 
syrup, in a manner similar to that given by our old 
friend Quinby, years ago. His wife and his boy as- 
sist him in the work, not only with their hands, 
but with their brains; and I tell you, my friends, it 
is a big element toward success to have a good 
smart woman to help you in the bee-business. Very 
likely it is in any kind of business; but a great part 
of bee culture is emphatically woman's work. 
Friend Miller has a particular way of placing his 
hives by twos; and if there is any thing about the 
book that is lacking, it is that he did not give usa 
nice picture of an apiary arranged the way he 
would have it; and, by the way, more pictures of 
other things he describes and speaks of. 

Friend Miller is not only a genius, but he is a man 
who has proved his ability to manage becs, by mak- 
ing money at the business; that is, he made money 
during favorable seasons; during unfavorable sea- 
sons, he frankly owns up, he has not. I think it will 
pay every one who has a dozen colonies of bees or 
more to have ‘‘A Year Among the Bees.”’ Price 70 
cts.; 10 or more copies, 50 cts. cach. If wanted by 
mail, add 5 cts. each for postage. 


YeBAcce COLuMN. 


HAVE been using tobacco for upward of ten 
years, but have stopped since Jan. l. If you 
will send me a smoker, I hereby agree to send 
you pay for the same if I again commence; 
but I will not commence again, as I fairly 
loathe it now. Wo. F. BEACH. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 23, 1886. 


I will take you up at your offer, to send me a 
smoker. I will give up smoking tobacco. 
SAMUEL MUMMA. 
Highspire, Dauphin Co., Pa., April 14, 1886. 

















I send you these few lines to let you know that I 
have resolved to quit the use of tobacco, after the 
use of the weed for 7 years; and I now promise my- 
self that I will not use it again. If you think Iam 


entitled to a smoker, please send it; and if I ever 
break my pledge, I will pay you full value. 
J. W. Wricat. 


Cass City, Mich. 





The smoker and “Truth” are duly at hand, for 
which please accept my thanks. Will do as I agree 
todo. My tobacco has gone. JOHN ARNER. 

Rimersburgh, Pa., March 29, 1886. 


I have left off using tebacco. I wish you would 
send me one of your bee-smokers. I hereby prom- 
ise, if Iever use tobaeco again | will send you the 
money for the smoker. F. H. Yor«K. 

North Norway, Maine, March 29, 1886. 


Having formed the acquaintance of L, B. Polk, 
who is engaged in the honey-business, I have, 
through him, gone into it. Having chewed and 
smoked from boyhood, I have quit. Please send 
smoker; and if I ever begin I will pay you for it. 


R. SIMKINS. 
Anderson, Ross Co., O., Apr. 19, 1886. 


I commenced chewing about two years ago. A 
few days ago 1 thought I would would quit using 
tobacco. I heard that if any one would quit the 
use of it you would send a smoker as a present. If 
I ever commence using it again I will pay you full 
price for it. J.C. STEPHESON. 

Burlington, Burlington Co., N. J., Mar. 8, 1886. 


INFLUENCE OF A 14-YEAR-OLD BOY OVER HIS 
FATHER. 

I am 14 years old, and commenced to keep bees 
last summer. My father has chewed tobacco for 20 
years, but he quit last May, and told me I might 
try for a smoker, and he promises to pay you the 
price of one if he ever touches it again. 

Ypsilanti, Mich., April 18, 1886. A. F. SMITH. 


A STITCH IN TIME. 

I saw, while I took GLEANINGS, that you had 
much to say about that nasty weed tobacco, and 
also that you gave a smoker to any one who would 
auit using it. Well, put my name down on that list 
for two smokers—one for myself, the other for my 
neighbor, who has also quit its use. I have just 
gone over into my twenties, so I quit while young, 
and a “stitch in time” will count nine. You can 
send both smokers to me, and I will stand good for 
both. Should 1 begin using it again, [ will pay you 
for both smokers. Both my parents are slaves to it, 
and I can see its evil effects. Bees have all wintered 
well in this locality this year, and carried in pollen 
March 18th for the first time this year. 

MICHAEL BUSCHER, JR. 

Cicero, Hamilton Co., Ind., Apr. 14, 1886. 





QUIT FOR LIFE. 
Iam a rather poor hand to beg; but 1 learn from 
GLEANINGS that you offer a smoker to any one who 
has been in the habit of using tobacco, and is will- 
ing to quit. I see, also, that those who get a smok- 
er, and then take up the habit again, must pay for 
the smoker. I have quit for life; and if I am en- 
titled to a smoker, please send it by mail and I will 
pledge myself to pay you for one dozen smokers if 
I ever use tobacco again. 1 smoked for 9 years, and 
have seen the folly of the filthy practice, and have 
been the means of turning others from it. I have 
read of several in GLEANINGS who say they have 
not got to pay for their smoker yet; but I read 
to-day of two who had sent in the price of smoker 
to you, stating they had forfeited their contract, 
ard had gone to smoking again. This is all wrong. 
A. B. GEORGE. 
Newberg, Yamhill Co., Oregon, Mar. 26, 1836. 
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ITALIAN@sCARNIOLAN QUEENS. 





other bees. Warranted Italian or un- 
yt tested Carniolan queens. in May. $1.25; 
6, 86.75; June, $1.10; 6, $5.90: July, $1; 
6, $5. State} which you prefer, Ital- 
\ ians bred from my Bellinzona strain, 
or Golden Italians. { am prepared to 
please all. 
BEES AT REDUCED RATES. 

For full particulars, and prices of tested queens, 
bees, etc., send for circular and price list. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. CHAS. D. DUVALL, 
9ttdb Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 


QUEENS UNEXCELLED. 


From Mr. Benton’s best imported mothers, very 
low. Send for circular to 
ktfdb S. F. REED, N. Dorchester, N. H. 


BEES 1h IOWA — SEE FOSTER’S — 
s ADVERTISEMENT. 
ITALIAN BEES. 
Full colonies, nuclei, bees by the 
pound, and Queens a speciality. Also, 
Simplicity Hives, Frames, Sections, Comb Founda- 
tion, and supplies generally. [®~ Send for my cir- 
cular and price list. You will save money by so do- 
ing C. M. DIXON, 
4- iL. db PARRISH, FRANKLIN CoO., ILL. 


< QUEENS. => 


I have them, bred from a best selected queen of 
Root’s importation, 9) cts. each; 6 for $4.50. 1 can 
wive all orders immediate attention, and ship by 
return mail. Send postal for dozen rates. 
se B. T. BLEASDALE, 

996 Woodland Ave., € leveland, Ohio. 


Look! Honey-Comb Foundation! Leok! 


FRIENDS, if you want any Foundation it will pay 
you to purchase of us, as we have the very latest 
improved mills. Discounts on early orders. Send 
for free samples and priccs. Strawberry plants, | 
grape roots, and Italian queens at reasonable 
prices. We will allow 10 © discount until May lth, 


and 5 until June Iston fdn. Address 
C.W. PHELPS & CO., 
Stfdb TLOGA CENTRE, TLOGA Co., N.Y. 


BEES BY THE POUND, 
AND UNTESTED QUEENS A SPECIALTY. 


One pound of Bees, $1.00. Queens, $1.00 each. 
Express charges prepaid on orders of 10 Ibs., to any 
part of the United States except California and 
Oregon. Write for discount on large orders. Or- 
ders from dealers for a weekly delivery of queens 
solicited. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Make money orders, drafts, ete.. payable at Baton 
Rouge, La. JOS. BYRNE, 


itfd WARb’s CREEK, EAst BATON ROUGE PAR., LA. 


SUMNER & PRIME, 


BRISTOL «= VERMONT. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


’ Suppli 
Bee - Keepers’ Supplies. 
White Poplar Dovetailed Sections and Shipping 
Crates aSpecialty. Price itd and samples free, 
7-9 € 


F, HOLTKE’S 3-FRAME NUCLEI, WITH 
$1.00 QUEEN, FOR ONLY $2.00! 


Three-frame nuclei, with $1.00 queen, from 15th 
of May on, $2.00. Combs built in Simplicity frames, 
and well stocked with bees and brood. 10-11-1834 
Fred’k Holtke, Carlstadt, Bergen Co,, N, J, 


Bred in separate apiaries, away from | , ; : : 
PY P | four frame nuclei. Safe arrival and satisfaction 


| 


i 
| 
| 





(QUEENS. 


1886. QUEENS. 


Reared from Imported Mothers. Two, three, and 


guaranteed. Send for price list. Address 
5-lldb FRANK A. EATON, BLUFFTON, OHIO. 


LEWIS V-CGROOVE 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS 


Down. Down, Goes the Price. 


First Quality, White Basswood, One-Pound Scctions, 
Tn lots of 509 li 3009, $4.09 per 1000, 


SPECIAL FREIGHT RATES. 


If 5090 0r move are wanted, write for special prices, 
delivered to you, freight paid by us. 


c. B. LEWIS & CO., Mtfdb 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 


WE WILL SELL 


Chaff hives complete, with lower frames, for $2.50 
in flat, $1.50. A liberal discount by the cudweiey, 
Simplicity hives, Section Boxes, Comb Fdn., and 
other Supplies, at a great reduction. We have new 
machinery, and anecniarged shop. Italian Bees 
and Queens. Send for Price List. 23 22db 


A. F. STAUFFER & CO., Sterling, lis. 
BEES IN IOWA. shame ieceiws 
PURE ITALIANS. | | 


April 15, 1886. 


June | June 21 


ly i to 18 | to Oct. 1 
Tested queens ..... et Te 50 | 2 25 | & 
Untested: queens .... ..... | a | i 6 oo 
Bees per pound viei ise De. See ee 
Nuclei per comb .. . ..... | 90 | 65 | iO 


All communications: promptly grenontics to, and 
all questions cheerfully answered. 


8-13db 0S. C. PERIRY, PORTLAND, IONTA 0., MICE. 
Western BEE-KEEPERS’ Supply House. 
? 


We manufacture Keepers’ sup- 
plies of all kinds,best quality at low- 
est prices. Hives, Sections, Comb 
Foundation, Extractors, Smokers, 
Crates, Honey Buckets Veils, Feed- 
ers, Bee-Literature, etc., ete, 
Imported Italian Queens, 
Italian Queens, Bees by the 
lb., Nucleus or Colony. “Bee- 
Keepers’ Guide, Memoranda and 
4+ rated Catalogue” of 48 pages 
REE to Bee-Keepers. Address 
SOSE PH NYSE A ma 
DES MOINES, IOWA 









J 
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ADAN'TS FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. sbtfd 


HAVING moved my large queen-rearing apiary 
from Lewisville to Milton, I will still furnish 
pure Italian bees and queens in any quantity and 
shape. Those wanting tostart apiaries should write 
for prices. I also will furnish eggs from California 
bronze turkeys, at $1 50 per sitting of 9. 


3-19d GEO. W. BAKER, Miiton, ind. 


J. P. CONNELL, | 
HILLSBORO, HILL CO., TEX. 


Makes a specialty of rearing pure Italian queens, 


| and of shipping bees in two, three, and four oy 


nuclei. Tested queens in March and April, $2.! 
after, $2.00. Untested queens in’ April, $ 25; infter 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 6791 1d 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 
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1000 Lbs. 
BEES FOR SALE. 


Here I am for the spring of 1886, with 1000 LBS. OF 
HYBRID BEES for sale ~~ the ane. Bees $1.00, and 
queens 50 cts. in May; bees $1.00 and queens: 35 cts. * 
after the 10th of June. All express charges paid by 
me in. the United States and Canada. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Orders received first will be filled 
tirst. Remember, I can not fill all in one day. Or- 
der early, and avoid delay. Noorder will be booked 
without the: money. Money returned when re- 
quired. I have no cireular. Inclose stamp when 
you wanta reply. I will start to ship on the 15th of 
May, weather permitting. 

THOMAS GEDYE, 


La Salle, La Salle Coa., Ill. 


BEAUTIFUL 


FOUNDATION. 


And very choice all-in-one-piece SECTIONS, V- 
sroose — wholesale and retail, and exceedingly 
cheap. Send for Samples and Free Price = of 
every thing ens in the apiary. 6tfdb 
(Near Detroit. ) M. H. BUNT, Boll Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Single untested, $1.00; 6 for $4.00. Tested. single, 

$1.50; 6 for $7.50. Selected tested. a OW $2.50. 
HENRY STECKLER, SR., 

10-11d P. 0. Box 99. New Iberia, L 


A YEAR AMONG THE BEES. 


A New Bee-Book of 114 Pages. 
Price 75 cents. Sent postpaid by the Author, 


lWi38db DR C.C. MILLER, Marengo, Ills. 


aLian QUEENS 


8-12db 


ITALIAN 


Bred from select imported and home-bred mothers, 
of the best strains. No black bees near. Untested 
queens, in June, $1.00 cach; 6 for $5.00. Tested 
queens, $2.00 each. tor nuclei, ete., send for price 
list. D. G. EDMIS TON, 

10tfdb ADRIAN, GrENAW EE CO., MICH. 


MY 8 18TH ANNUAL PRICE LIST OF ITALIAN, 
YPRIAN, and HOLY-LAND BEES, QUEEN INS, 
NUC LEUS COLONIES, and APIARIAN SU PPLIES, 
sent to all who send me their name and address. 
lWiitfd H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


Italian Queens sent by Mail. 


Untested queens from imported mother, April, 
$1.25; May, gone. and July, $1.00. After April, per 
oe? $5.00 E. CRUDGINGTON & ¢ ON, 
ttfdb Breckinridge, Stephens Co., Texas. 


SECTIONS. 


Western headquarters for bee-men’s supplies. 
Four-piece sections, and hives of every kind, a 
specialty. Flory’s corner-clamps. etc. Orders for 
sections and clamps filled in a few hours’ notice. 
Send for sample and prices. 
Bee: M. R.MADARY, 
21db Box 172. Fresno City, Cal. 


Foundation - Mill For Sale. 


One ten-inch Root comb-mill, second hand. The 
mill has, however, been completely fitted up, paint- 
ed, and varnished, and is, to all appearances, both 
ality of work. equal to a new one. 
e list price of a new mill of this 
3. BOO T, Medina, 0. 


in looks and 
Price $15.00. the 
kind is $20.00, A. 





HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 


BEE - KEEPERS’ = SUPPLIES. 


The only Steam Factory Erected in the South, Ex- 
oun for the Manufacture of Hives, Frames, Sec- 
tions, etc. The Viallonand Root Simplicity Hives a 


Specialty. 
ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Untested, in April, $1.25each; $13.00 per doz. From 
ae a a June 1, $1.10 each, $12.00 per doz. After 
June 1, $1.00 each, $10.00 per doz. Tested, $2.5 
each; select tested, $3.00 each to first of ‘June. 
Contracts taken with dealers for the deliv ery of a 
certain number of queens per week, at special 


figures. 
FOUR-FRAME NUCLEUS, 


With pure Italian queen, containing 3 pounds of 
bees when received; in April, $4.00; after May 25, 
25 cts. less. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

For more particulars, Send for catalogue for 1886. 


P. L. VIALLON. 
lltfd — tae Iberville irerdaa i. La. 


Bee- Hives, Honey-E Boxes, Sections. 


Lanczst Bez-Hivz Facwper IN THE Wort. 
CAPACITY, 1 CARLOAD UF GOODS PER DAY 


Best of —— a low = Baier Write for Price 
List. Itfdb 3. LEWIS & CO., 
Watertown, Wis. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, Xc., &c. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS, 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P. S8.—Send 10-cent stamp for ‘ Practical Hints to 
Ibee-Keepers.” Itfdb 


BEES IN MISSOURI, ,2,,8TE"48" 
SECTIONS, 


Apply to 


$3.50 per M. Dovetailed, all-in-one-piece. Send 2 
cent stamp for sample. E. S. MILLER, 
9-12db Dryden, Mich. 


VIRGINIA LAND AGENCY. 


Cheap Farms. Splendid climate. Short Mild Win- 
ters. Good Markets. Descriptive Land List Free. 


611d GRIFFIN & JERVIS, PETERSBURGH, VA. 


BEES IN IOWA. anviarisemenr. 


ADANT’ 8 FOUNDATION 1 FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. stfb 


SEND .{98,B"",. FOUNDATION 
TO c. W. PHELPS x co., TIOGA CENTER, N.Y. 
rTALIAN QUEENS, untested, May and June, 


$1.00; six for $5.00; after July Ist, 85c each: six, 
$4.50; 2-fr. nucleus, untested queen, June, $2.75; 





after July 1, $2.25. Send for poee list of bees by 
BEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


the pound, fdn., ete. A ig 


SYRIAN am | ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Before June 15, tested, $2.59 each; after, $2.00 each. 
Untested, before June 15, $1.00 each; after, single 
queen, $1.00: six for #5.00; twelve for $9.00. 

6tfdb ISRAEL GOOD, Sparta, Tenn, 
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EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines; and you must say you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
ean have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you ace ording too our re regular rates s. 











W TANTED.- - To exchange ‘Italian bees, brood, and 

ueens, for fdn., beeswax, type-writer, or any 
thing having a standard market value. 6tfdb 
THOMAS Horn, Box 691, Sherburne, Chen. Co., N, ¥. 


V ANTED —To sell or exchange, farm, 180 acres, 
good buildings, good sandy soil; also latest im: 

proved Steam Thrashing-machine. Either or both 

ata bargain. Address J. A. OSBUN & SON, 

itfdb Spring Bluff, Adams Co., Wis. 


Wa eet sell cheap for cash, or will ex- 
change for bees, Root’s chaff hives, the D. A. 
Jones chaff hives, made up or in the flat, wide 
= brood-frames, dovetailed sections, cases, 
J. M. KIinZig, 
lottab Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 
\ TANTED. —An “active and expe rienced | young 
man to workinapiary. State age, experience, 
and Lens wanted, with references. 
.D. WRIGHT, Knowersville, Albany Co., N. Y. 
W ANTED.—To exchange pure Italian queens for 
beeswax at 28c perlb. Queens, select, $3.00; 
warranted, $1.50. Ship wax by freight to Barry- 
town, N. Y. CORNELIUS BROs., 
7Wdb LaFayetteville, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


\GGS.—From choice stock, for hatching. Safe ar- 
4 rival guaranteed. Wyandottes, $2.50 for 13; 
$4.00 for 26. Houdans, $1.50 for 13; $2.00 for 26. 
Breeding birds and chicks for sale; or a ex- 
change for bee-supplies I can use. J. EVANS, 
9tfdb Box 89, Schaghticoke, Nod. 


\ ’TANTED immediately, 20 untested queens in ex- 
change for beautiful white basswood one-piece 

sections, at $4.25 per 1000. A. D. D. Woop, 

10tfdb Rives Junction, Jackson Co., Mich. 


\ TANTED.— To exchange 20,00) strawberry-plants, 
Crescent Seedling, Cumberland Triumph, 
Sharpless, and Glendale, 75 cts. per 100; $4.00 per 
1000, for bees, foundation, or improved poultry. 
lotfdb W. J. HESSER, Plattsmouth, Neb. 


W ANTED.—Ginseng root.— Will pay 75 cents per 
lb. for the dried root. One ounce to one Ib. 

may besent by mail to my address. Larger packages 

may be sent by express to Ransom, Pa, via Pitts- 

ton, Pa. Address A. P. SHARPS, 

10- iid Exeter, Luzerne Co., Pa. 


\ ANTED. —To exchange new Novice honey-ex- 
tractors for A. and L. frames; will exchange 
for a bone-grinder, or good books, or any thing use- 
ful. GEO. Ww. BAKER, Milton, Ind. 3-5-7-9-11-13d 
\ TANTED. —To ‘exchange Gale plow, st square har- 
row, subsoil plow, double lead harness, riding- 
saddle, horse-clippers: also a Stevens 44 rifle and 12- 
gauge shot-gun combined, for Barnes saw, hives in 
flat, or offers. Goods abipped from Philadelphia, Pa. 
lid H. M. HIESPELL, Paola, Fla. 


W ANTED.—To exchange Heddon cases for 10-f. L. 
hives, or good second-hand 10-f.-L. hives for 

Italian queens, or offers. D. G. WEBSTER, 

1ld Blaine, Boone Co., Ill... May 24, 1886. 


\ .ANTED.—To exchange for bees a one- -horse 
harrow, feed-cutter, 50-gall. farm boiler, Sim- 
plicity hives, used one season, frames of comb. 
lld ARTHUR TODD, 
1910 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


\ ’.ANTED.— To exchange Italian bees for a bi- 
cycle, from fifty to fifty-six inch. 10d 
W. E. Darrow, Box 106, O'Fallon, St. Clair Co., Il. 


W ANTED.— To exchange a trio of white-faced 
Black Spanish fowls for Italian bees; or will 
sell same for $12.00 cash. MYRON er ay a 

lid Elizaville, Columbia Co., N. Y, 





fag bear a To exchange, small-size Centennial 

incubator, new or second hand, or brooder, 

for Italian bees, nuclei, or full colonies. 11-12d 
JAMES D. HALSTED, Rye, Westc. Co., N. Y. 


WAS ann exchange silverhull buckwheat, 
at one dollar per bushel, for offers. 
}, D. MANVILLE, La Grange, O. 


SS exchange 1-qt. berry-baskets for 
fdn. or silverhull buckwheat. Seed-baskets, 
$7.0) per 1000. JOHN HarRRoLD, 


Columbiana, Col. Co.. Ohio. 








STANLEY’S 


Automatic Honey-Extractor 


AND DOLLAR SMOKER. 


Send for cifeular and Price list to 


Cc. W. STANLEY, Wyoming, N. Y. 


ONE-PIECE BOXES AT $4.00. 


Lcan furnish one-piece boxes, 414x414x1% wide at 
oe es per “a =" $2.00. Send for sumple. 
. MCGREGOR, FRE werd MICH. 


HARRINGTON’S AD, 


BEES CHEAP! 


I have the finest lot of Queens and Bees I have 
ever raised in my 13 years’ experience, and should 
like to have everybody sec them. I will sell at fol- 
lowing low prices: 

SELECT TEST KD C ‘¥ ERY F INE) $2.00 

TESTED - 1.00 

My Queens are nearly all mated with drones from 
an imported Italian Queen. Half-blood Holy-Lands, 
Cyprians, and Albinos, at same price. 

H. B. HARRINGTON, 
May 26, 1886. Medina, 0. 


CELERY PLANTS! 


Henderson's White-Plume Celery, and new apple- 
shaped Celeriac, at 25 cts. per 100, or $2.00 per 1000. 


11-12d F. HOLTKE, CARLSTADT, BERGEN Co., N. J. 
CHICKENS S. S. Hamburgs, B. Leghorns, P. 
* Rocks; eggs, $1.00 per setting for 
the rest of the — Fowls for sale. 
DU FF, CREIGHTON, | OHLO, 


Ft OUNDATION' ES 
BERRY-BASKETS. 


_,Une- -quart baskets, $7.00 per 1000; best iron-bound, 
32-quart crate, filled with baskets, complete, 9) cts. 
Digs ount to dealers. Send for sample baskets. 
MELLINGER, HARROLD & GROVE, 
Columbiana, Col. Co., Ohio. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


























I received your ABC book and am very ‘much 
pleased with it. The book is —. “— 00 to any be- 
ginner. 8. JOUNSTON. 

Emlenton, Pa. 


Cc. C. MILLER’S’ OPINION OF OUR NEW INCUBATOR 
THERMOMETERS.—SEE P. 297, APR. 15 ISSUE. 
Many thanks for the thermometer, which has 
come in perfect order. You don’t know the com- 
fort I feel in owning a thermometer which tells 
temperature so plainly, and in whose word I can 
have such confidence. 1 feel very grateful to you 
tor teaching me the use of wire nails, which are 
now introduced for the firstin the Marengo stores. 
Marengo, Lil., May 22, 1886. C, C. MILLER, 
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A YEAR AMONG THE BEES. 


A New Bee.Book of 114 Pages. 


Price 75 cents. Sent postpaid by the Author, 
1013db DR. Cc. Cc. MILLER, Marengo, Ills. 


cavont FOUNDATION 


DUNHAM 
VAN DE! RVORT 

We have a large stock of choice yellow beeswax, 
and can furnish Dunham comb fdn. for brood comb, 
cut to any size, for 40c per lb. Extra thin Vander- 
vort foundation, 46c per lb. We guarantee our 
fdn. to be made from pure beeswax, and not to sag. 
Will work up wax for 10c per |b., and 20c per Ib. for 
section. F. W. He OLMES, 
Atfdb Coopersville, Ottawa Co., Mich. 


OR SALE.—100 colonies of Italian bees, ‘and 
200 testéd and antesten é ueens. 
9-12db URKE, Vincennes, Ind. 


SEE WHAT THIS IS. 


Two-frame nuclei of the finest strain of Italian 
bees; combs full of brood, strong in bees, with an 
extra select tested queen, for $2.50. Three frames, 
$3.00, or two for $500. The frames are L. size. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. J. A. EUORR AN AM, 
12tfdb Holliday’s Cove, Haiicock Co., W. Va. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 
100 READY EVERY 30 DAYS. 
Untested at 75 cents; 10 for $7.00. Tested queens, 
$2.00 each. All bred from a selected imported 


me Cells Hyg in full colonies. 
D. G. EDMISTON, ADRIAN, LEN. 00., MICE. 








Introducing Queens, 


Henry Alley has given, iu the May number of the 
AMERICAN APICULTURIST, several new methods 
for introducing both fertile and unfertile quecns. 
Sample copies free. Address 


AMERICAN APICULTURIST, 
Wenham, Mass. 


9tfdb 





STANLEY’S 


Automatic Honey-Extractor 


AND DOLLAR SMOKER. 


Send for circular and Price list to 


c. W. STANLEY, Wyoming, N. Ye 





ONE-PIECE BOXES AT $4.00. 


I can furnish hi #8 0 boxes, 4144x444x1% wide at 
ee 00 per si 300, $2.00. Send for sample. 
. MCGREGOR, FREELAND, MICH 


HARRINGTON'S AD.! 


‘BEES CHEAP! 


T have the finest lot of Queens and Bees I have 
ever raised in my 13 years’ experience, and should 
like to have everybody see them. 1 will sell at fol- 
lowing low prices: 

SELECT TESTED C V BEY FE NE) 

TESTED 

My Queens are nearly all mated with drones from 
an imported Italian Queen. Half-blood Holy-Lands, 








$2.00 
1.00 


Cyprians, and Albinos, at same price. 
H. B. HARRINGTON, 
Medina, 0. 


May 26, 1886. 





BEAUTIFUL 


FOUNDATION 


And very choice all-in-one-piece SECTIONS, V- 
groove — wholesale and retail, and exceedingly 
cheap. Send for Samples and Free Price List of 
every thing needed in the apiary. 6tfdb 
(Near Detroit.) HUNT, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Sections, 
Lanorst Brx-Hive Factony-m: sit. Wort. 
CAPACITY, 1 CARLOAD OF GOODS PER DAY 


Best of goods at lowest prices, Write for Price 
List. 1tfdb. WIS & CO., 
Watertown, Wis. . 


MUTH’S 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEYV-SECTIONS, Key &e. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS, 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers.” Itfdb 


SECTIONS, 


Dovetailed, all-in one- ioe. 
EK. Ss, 
Dryden, Mich. 


ESTERY ILLINOIS MODEL POULTRY & BEE YARDS. Premi- 
um and imported stock; also Apiarian supplies. 
Catnlogue free. 8-12d  oL. Ho ENING, Prop.. Malvern, Ill. 


TALIAN QUEENS, untested, May and Juae, 
$1.00; six tor $5.00; after July Ist, 85c each: six, 
$4.50; 2-fr. nucleus, untested queen, June, $2.75; 
after July 1, $2.25. Send for price list of bees by 
the pound, fdn., ete. Fah yas & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


We hereby notify our customers that there is a 
reduction in foundation from the prices quoted in 
our March retail price list. All parties interested 
will please mail us a card for new prices. 

CHAS. DADANT 
id Hamilton, Hancock € Ong ml. 


Italian Queens sent by Mail. 


Untested queens from imported mother, April, 
$1.25; May, June, and July, $1.00. After April, per 
half-dozen, $5.00. E. CRUDGINGTON & SON, 
6ttdb Breckinridge, Stephens Co., Texas. 


SECTIONS. 


Western headquarters for bee-men’s supplies. 
Four-piece sections, and hives of every kind, a 
specialty. Flory’s corner-clamps, ete. Orders for 
sections and elamps filled in « few hours’ notice. 
Send for sample and prices. 

ADARY, 


R.M 
a 21db Box 172. ES Fresno City, Cal. 
Foundation - Mill For Sale. 


One ten-inch Root comb-mill, second hand. The 
mill has, however, been completely fitted up, paint- 
ed, and varnished, and is, to all appearances, both 
in looks and uality of work, equal to a new one. 
Price $15.00. The list Pare: of a new mill of this 
kind is $20.00. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 








Apply to 





$3.50 per M. Send 2- 


cent stamp for sample. 
#12db 
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EXCHANGE _ DEPARTMENT. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and you must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible.for any error, You 
ean have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates, 


\ TANTED. —To exchange pure Italian queens for 
beeswax at 28c perlb. Queens, select, $3.00; 

warranted, $1.50. Ship wax by freight to Barry- 

town, N. Y. CORNELIUS BROS., 

712 db LaFayetteville, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


W ANTED.— To exchange 20,000.strawberry-plants, 
Crescent Seedling, Cumberland Triumph, 
Sharpless, and Glendale, 75 ects. per 100; $4.00 per 
1000, for bees, ee or improved poultry. 
l0tfdb Vide HESSER, Plattsmouth, Neb. 


Wane To exchange, ‘small-size » Centennial 

incubator, new or second hand, or brooder, 

for Italian bees, nuclei, or full colonies. 11-12d 
JAMES D. HALSTED, Rye, Weste. Co., N. Y. 


W+Eh aan exchange bees by the pound for 
fdn., sections, wide frames, or extractor, or 
imported queen, or for cash. Price per |b., with 
$1.00 queen, $2.00; with black or hybrid queen, #1 253 
without queen, $1.00, Safe arrival guaranteed anyv- 
where within five day s’ transit. 12d 
LUTHER Purpy, Killbuck, Holmes Co., Ohio. 


W ANTED.—To sell 150 or 2.0 brood-frames, worker 

19% by 9 inches. Fit Langstroth hives, and 

can be used for extracting. Address rd 
ANABEL RONALD, Grand View, Ia. 


W ANTED. To exchange a lamp-nursery hive, 

never used, complete, for fdn., sections, or L. 

frames. C.F. Unt 12tfdb 
Millersburg, Ohio. 


\W ANTED.—To exchange for foundation, any 
make, also beeswax, bees or queens. My bees 
are as tine as‘the world can produce, are pure Ital- 
ians and albinos, and are very gentle. 
12d Address F. BOOMHOWER, 
Gallupville. N. Y. 


\W ANTED.—To exchange for extracted honey, 
eash or offers, 15,000 pot-grown  strawberry- 
plants of the best varieties; also game cocks and 
Jersey Red pigs. Can give best reference. 12-13d 
Address GEO. M. WERTZ; 
Johnstown, Cambria Co., Pa. 


\ | ANTED.—To buy for cash, from ICO to 500 pieces, 

either pine, poplar, or basswood, 7 feet long, 

3% inches wide, 1% inehes thick, planed all over, 

with arabbet taken from one corner 1), inches by 

4% inch. Who can furnish them? 12-13d 
THos. W. CROACHER, New Bedford, Mass. 


\ TANTED.—To sell, after June Ist, 50 3-frame L. 
size nucleus colonies of hybrid bees, with 

queens, for $3.50 each, delivered at Plattsmouth, 

Neb., or I will exchange for young stock, cattle, or 

horses, or apiarian supplies. 

12tfdb J.M. YOuNG, Rock Bluff, Cass Co., Neb. 


W ANTED.— To se}! or nshiteauaes a fern: 160 acres; 
good buildings, good soil, good title. All under 

fence. For sale ata fair price. Address 

lid W. B. Brown, Spirit Lake, Dickinson Co., Ia. 





Bee en ~To exchange Gale plow, square har- | 


row, subsoil plow, double lead harness, riding- 
saddle, horse-clippers; also a Stevens 44 rifle and 12- 
gauge shot-gun combined, for Barnes saw, hives in 
flat, or offers. Goods shipped from Philadelphia, Pa. 
12-13d H. M. HIESPELL, Paola, Fla. 


\ TANTED.—To exchange 20 Ideal glass-front veils 
for queens sent now. JNO. C. CAPEHART, 
St. Albans, W. Va. 


0 Lang agg Bee for Root foundation, L. size or 
less. Surplus, 55e; Brood, 45c. 12d 


W. H. Upton, Loveland, Potta. Co., lowa. 
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NOW READY. 
TERRY'S NEW BOOK ON 


—~THE— 


WINTER CARE 


—OKF— 


HORSES & CATTLE. 


THE MOST HUMANE 
—AND— 
PROFITABLE TREATMENT. 


Although the book is mainly in regard to the win- 
ter care of horses and cattle, it touches on almost 
every thing eonnected with successful farming— 
shelter, comfort, feeding, exercise, kindness, differ- 
ent sorts of feed, with a full treatise on the most 
economical way of saving manure. A full descrip- 
tion of the model barn is given, as shown on p. 396. 


PRICE 40 CTS.; BY MAIL, 43 CTS. 


A. I. ROOT, - MEDINA, OHIO. 


GOOD NEWS FOR DIXIE! 
SIMPLICITY HIVES, 


Sections, Extractors, Smokers, Separators, 
&c., of Root’s Manufacture, Shipped 
from here at ROOT’S PRICES. 

Also S. hives of Southern yellow pine, and Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies in general. Price List Free. 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


CARNIOLAN + QUEENS. 


Fertilized in my apiary of 100 colonies. Carniolan 
hees, “ untested’ queens, Safe arrival guaranteed. 
$1.00 each; six, $5.00. 12d 

DR. S. W. MORRISON, 
Oxford, Chester Co., Pa. 


$2.50 CHEAP $2.50 


During the rest of the season I will sell three 
Simp.-size frame nuclei colonies, all worker comb, 
with 1 lb. of —- bees, and nice tested Italian 
queen, for only $2.50. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed, i have for sale a fine lot of untested 
quecee at 75c: tested, $1.00. Send for circular. 
12-13¢ F.W. MOATS, THE BEND, DEFIANCE 00., OHIO. 


TEN COLONIES OF ITALIAN BEES IN 
LANGSTROTH HIVES AT $7 EACH. 


Every colony contains five frames of brood. 





| 41-124 M. ISBELL, Norwicu, N. Y. 


FOR SALE Six hives of Italian bees in Sim- 
* plicity hives; bee-material, etc. 
Will be Sold cheap. Address T, E. HANBURY, 


12d Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 98. 
Italian, Holy-Land, and Syrian. 
June July 


Italian, from imported mothers, | $1.00| .75 hin 

Holy- -Land and Syrian, trom 8. T. 1.00; .75| .%5 
Tested, double above prices. P. O. notes payable 

at Chesterton, Ind. » Circular free. 

ll-l2d)=ON. E. COTTRELL, Burdick, Porter Co., Ind. 


CELERY PLANTS! 


Henderson's White-Plume Celery, and new apple- 
shaped Celeriac, at 25 cts. per 100, or $2.00 per 


11-12d F. HOLTKE, CARLSTADT, BERGEN Co., N. J. 


CHICKENS. ° 8. Hambur B. Leghorns, P. 
Re «ks; eggs, 1.00 ar setting for 

the rest of the season. Fowls for sale. 
H. DUFF, CREIGHTON, OHIO. 
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| Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 








ai the benefit of friends whe pees black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices queen of 
charge, as below. Wedo this because there is hardly value 
py to these queens to pay, fer buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not afford ae heated ones, 





OFF-COLOR ‘ALBINOS! 

Friends, I shall have a good many Albino queens 
this summer through, which, when tested, will not 
come up to the standard for which I shall breed in 
stocking by eget 60 colonies. These tested queens, 
which will good, but off colors, I will sell for 50c. 
each. Those wanting, send orders and I will fill as 
I have them to dispose of. ABBotTr L. SWUNSON, 

Goldsboro, Wayne Co., N.C. 

lhave made arrangements to supply about 25 
black queens this month. Those wanting them can 
have them for 25¢c each, or 5 for $1.00. Order at 
once. A. B. JOHNSON, Clarkton, Bladen Co., N.C. 





Having 3) hybrid queens I will send them to the 
friends for 50 cts. apiece, by return mail, this month. 
These queens were all raised Jast year, and from 
best imported and select tested queens. Postage- 
stamps accepted. Address JNo. A. TaGR REDS, 
zima, Ills. 


Black and hybrid queens at 25 cts. and 40 cts. 
apiece. GEO. D. RAUDENBUSH, Reading, Pa. 
Choice hybrid queens for the next varee months, 
25c. now. Safe arrival guaranteed. G.S. Fox, 
© _Mitche liville, lowa. 


Friends, I have 30 black queens that I will take 
25 ets. each for, or 5 for $1.00. Ready to ship now. 
RicHARD MCBRIDE, Ammon, Bladen Co., N. C. 
Ihave some mismated Italian queens that I will 
sell at 35 cts. each; pay for them when received. 
Can get black queens at 25 cts. each. 
W. A. SANDERS, Oak Bower, Hart Co., Gu. 





I have % dozen or more hybrid queens of last 
year’s raising for sale, at 35 cts. eaeh, ready to mail 
on receipt of order. O. H. TOWNSEND, 

Alamo, Kal. Co., Mich. 


Hybrid queens from pure mother, 50e; blacks, 25c. 
. 'T. Lyons, Decherd, Tenn. 





ANTED.—A partner to take half-interest in 
an Apiary, with a little capital. Address 
Louis WERNER, Edwardsville, Il. 


SUR TO SEND 





FOR MY NEW 


PRICE LIST FOR (886, 
Before purchasing your Bee-Sup- 
plies. Cashipaid for Beeswax. itfdb 


A. B. HOWE, Council Bluffs, Ia. 














:.| QUEENS AND BEES. |= 
> Untested, in May, $1.15 each; tee depo doz. > 
a ** June, $1.00 $10 c 
Tested, $2.50 in May; $2.00 in pa and aft-| pam 
Zz er. Dealers, send for special discounts on > 
© /|dozen lots or more. Safe arrival guaran- = 
7, (teed. W. J. ELLISON, 
* 10-124 Stateburg, Sumter Co., 8. C. -f 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


WEEKLY, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
JONES, McPHERSON & CO., Publishers, Beeton, Ontario, Canada. 


The only bee journal printed in Canada, and con- 
taining much valuable and interesting matter each 
week from the pens of leading Canadian and United 
States bee-keepers. Sample copy sent free on re- 
ceipt of address. Printed on nice toned paper, and 
in a nice shape for binding, making in one year a 
volume of 832 pages. 9tfb 





DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 
It is kept for sale by Messws. A. H. Newman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, 0.; Jas. Heddon, 
Dowagiac, Mich.; F. L. Dougherty, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. es, 
Jr., Freeburg, lll.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., Il.; 
S. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Illinois; Arthur Cary 
1910 Germantown Ave., Phil’a, Pa.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, lowa; Elbert F. Smith, Smyrna, N. 
D. A. Fuller, Cherry Valley, Ill.; Clark Johnson « 
Son, Covington, Kentucky: J. B. Mason & Sons, 
Mechanie Falls, Maine; C. A. Graves, Birmingham, 


).; M. J. Diekason, Hiawatha, Kan.; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.: K. - Newcomb, 
Pleasant V alley, Nee a Co.. N. y. A. Huma: 


son, Vienna, 0.; L. Tinker, New Sitladelplis. oO. 
J. M. Shuck, Bea Moines, la.; Aspinwall & Tread- 
well, Barrytown, N. Y.: Barton, Forsgard & Barnes, 
Waco, McLennan Co., Texas, W. E. Clark, Oriskany, 
N. Y., and numerous other dealers. 

Write for samples free, and price list of supplies, 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and wnso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hlinois. 


~~ Headquarters in the North. 


Steam bros Bed cuulppes od, running exclusive- 


ébtfd 


ly on BEE- PERS’ SUPPLIES. White- 
poplar and eed one -piece and dovetailed 
sections. Vandervort thin foundation. Send for 


free samples and illustrated price list. 
10-15db A.D. D. WOOD, 
Rives Junction, Jackson Co., Mich. 


APIARY FOR SALE. 


90 COLONIES, in splendid condition; 20. acres 
land, large new ftrame house, 70 new hives, 
12,000 414x414 sections, tools, etc. One of the best 
honey-producing localities in the State of Iowa. 
Immediate possession. 


1l0tfadb Saruerit, Mota a lowa. 
QUEENS, 1886. UNTESTED, 


From select imported mother. After May 15, $1.00. 
Wax worked into fdn. for a HOS” or by the pound. 


Satisfaction guarantec ed. tgs & BEN). YOUNG. 
10-l5db LA SALL Ah Ae L. 


BE -EEEPERS’ GUIDE, Memoranda, and Illus- 
trated catalogue, 48 pages; FREE to all 

bee-keepers sending address to 

8tfd JOS. NYSEWANDER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 
Before purchasing 
APIARIA elsewhere. It con- SUPPLI ES 
tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing 
new and desirable in an apiary, 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 





LUTALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


J. C. SAYLES, 
Hartford, ‘Washington Co., Wis. 


Batchelder's Drone and Queen Trap 


Is the only one made that does not hinder the bees 
in their work. Send 8 cents for sample. Send for 
circular, and see what A. JT. Root says about it. 

l0tfdb J. A. BATCHELDER, Keene, N. H, 


2tfd 
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__ONEY COLUMN. 


CITY MARKETS. 
Str. Louis —Honey.—We quote honey very dull. 
Nearly all offerings are of old stock, which is hard 
to place. even at low prices, as follows: 








Old strained, in bbls. und kegs, 3@4e 
7 extracted reget 44@5%e 
i “ cans, na 
** comb, broken, ic 
Choice cap, 10@12e 


There is a fair demand for choice and fancy new 
white clover, in 1-lb. caps, at 13@15 cts. Beeswar 
has good demand. Selected yellow, 22'4@23. Prime, 
22, dark, 18@20. 

With the present low prices on all kinds of pro- 
ducts, we can not look for high prices tor the pro- 
duct of the busy bee. W. T. ANDERSON & Co., 

June 12, 1886. 104 N. 3d. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

MILWAUKEE.—Honey.—Honey is in only moderate 
demand for comb in sections, and the supply limit- 
ed. Extracted, ready sale on arrival, at prices ac- 
cording to quality and quantity. Quote choice 1-lb. 
sections, 16@1l7c; choice 2-lb. sections, 14K@16. Ex- 
tracted, in bbls. or kegs, “6@7 4. Beeswax wanted, 
24@25e. A. V. BIsHop, 
June 11, 1886. 142 W. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cu1caGo.—Honey.—Very little comb honey here 
at present, and none of the best grades of one- 
pound combs; we expect to have some of the new 
crops soon. Extracted is without change of any 
kind. Beeswax scarce at 25c. R.A. BURNETT, 

June 10, 1886. 161 S. Water St., Chicago, Il. 

Detroit.—Honey.—No honey in market to quote, 
and but little wanted. Fruit seems to take its place 
at this time of the year. Beeswaz, firm at 25c. 

June 11, 1886. M. H. Hunt, 

Bell Branch, Mich. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—The demand for honey has 
fallen off very rapidly since our last report, owing, 
undoubtedly, to the near approach of the new crop. 
Prices are nominally a Choice white 
1-lb., 14.c; 2-lbs., ce. Beeswax, 2 

June 10, 1886. ». KENDEL, 

115 Ontario St. a hovelana Ohio. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


TESTED, $2.00 ; UNTESTED, #1.00. 


MISS A. M. TAYLOR, . 
12tfdb MULBERRY GROVE, BOND CO., ILL. 


Q*buce BEES, AND NUCLEI, AT RE- 








Se 


11-16db GEO. D. RAUDENBUSH, READING, PA. 


600 LBS. OF BEES ON HAND YET. 


Bees, $1.00; queens, black or hybrid, when I have 
them, 35 cents. Queens raised from imported moth- 
ers, after July 1, 65 cts. by mail: 50 cts., with 1 lb. of 
bees by express, charges paid by me, as in May. 


THOMAS GEDYE, 
12tfdb La Salle, La Salle Co., Ill. 


ix WARRANTED ITALIAN QUEENS 
for $5.00; twelve for $9.00. Single queen, $1.00. 
Tested, $1.50 each. Simplicity sections, #3.75 ial 
1000, first quality. a eae Nappanee, In 
12tfdb 


FOR SALE AT COST. 


200 1%-story Simplicity hives in flat; 40 one-piece 
ee sections; 75 one-piece 2-lb. sections, size 
544x6; 10 brood-frames, V-shape: 5 broad frames 
for sections: 200 1%-story py ree nailed 
and painted. Address . L. SHOEMAKER, 
12-134 Gowennenin. Tuscarawas Co., O. 





SYRIAN QUEENS aT frre mail. tested, 
twelve for $5.00. ISRAEL GOOD,’ 5 cents; 
ate Sparta, Tenn, 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS, 


Having located an apiary of this new race of bees 
in an isolated place, surrounded by high mountains, 
where a honey-bee was never seen until we placed 
these there, we have two of the finest queens Mr. 
Benton could furnish te breed from, and can fur- 
— queens of undoubted purity at the following 
prices: 


June 1, Queen, 3 -s % dozen, - - - $1800 
July 1, bee aan tere Uae 15 00 
Aug. 1, -" 250; * - ¢ hier 2 OO 
Sept. 1, “ 2 25; * . 1 50 


ITALIAN * QUEENS 


of the best strains, bred in a mee ym apiary?40 
miles distant, war ranted purely mated 


June i. Queen, #1 00; % dozen, - . - $5 00 
July 1 1 00; Caer een tie - 500 
Aug. 1. on .S ie Se ris. 4 50 


Address J.B. MASON & SONS, 
MECHANIC FALLS, ME. 


By Return Mail. 





Select tested queens, each, . $1 50 
Warranted queens, - “Ves - 7b 
- per doz., - - . 8 00 
Strong 3-frame nuclei, L. frames,each, - - 2 50 
Address JAMES WOOD, 
12d No. Prescott, Mass. 


NTESTED Italian queens, reared under swarm- 
ingimpulse, $1.00 each; 6for $5.00. Tested, $1.50; 
3-frame nucleus and queen, $2.50. Full colony in 
one-story 8S. hive, after r July 1. $5.00. aie arrival 
guaranteed. cCLELLAN 
Box 379, eon Brighton, Beaver ( Co., Pa. 


A BARGAIN FOR SOME ONE. 


75.00 will buy 15 vols. Encyclopedia Britanica, 
library leather binding, and contract for remaining 
6 vols.; cost $6.00 pi ne 
12d Address C. H., care GLEANINGS. — 


ITALIAN AND ALBINO QUEENS. 


Choice tested Italian queens, reared from a select 
imported queen, Root’s importation, $1.50 each. 
Warranted, $1.00 each; six for $5.00. Albinos same 
price as Italian. Safe ‘arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Make money orders payable at Salem, O. 

F. H. SCATTERGOOD, P. M., 
12-13d Winona, Ohio. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


As I have not reduced my stock as much as de- 
sired, I offer full colonies at ‘St. 50. Satisfaction and 
safe arrival guaranteed, 
12d E. A. GASTMAN, Decatur, Hl. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


After this date I will furnish untested queens for 
75 cts. each, $4.00 per % doz., or $7.50 per doz. Test- 
ed, $1.50. Warranted queens at $1.00; 2-frame nu- 
clei, with untested queen, at &2.00. Ref., A. I. Root. 

address A. B. JO OHNSON, 

Clarkton, Bladen Co., N.C. 


Good Luck. 


Trout, bass, pike, pickerel, or any fish that will 
take an artificial bait, can be caught by: using my 
new trolling spoon, sent on receipt of 25 cents: also 
600 feet of linen trolling line, for one dollar; 216 feet 
linen pole line for 30 cents. Trout-hooks to gut, 
ten cents a doz.; large hooks for bass, pike, and 
pickerel, doubled gut, 20 cts. per dozen. 

Cc. H. WILCOX, 
12d Earlville, Madison Co,, N, Y. 











